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ERSONAL responsibility for the 
effects of a fire originating on 
one’s own premises is likely to be en- 
forced by law within the next few years 
in this country, as it has been for many 
years in European countries, if the 
efforts of those active in fire prevention 
work are successful. New York city 
authorities, in particular, are aiming, as 
afirst step in this direction, to secure the 
enactment of a statute imposing upon 
the owners or occupants of properties in 
which fires originate, after such parties 
have been notified to remove hazards ex- 
isting in their premises, the burden of the 
cost of fighting such fires, which has 
heretofore been a general charge against 
the city as a whole. The theory upon 
which this endeavor is based is that most 
fires are due to carelessness on the part 
of occupants of the properties in which 
fires start; and the design is to produce, 
if possible, a considerable decrease in the 
number of fires by imposing a penalty 
upon those to whose carelessness fires 
are due. An extension of this idea of 


Personal responsibility, making the oc- 
‘upants of premises where fires originate 
lable for damage to neighboring prop- 
ties, following the European system, 
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may later be pressed in the legislature. 
If these plans succeed, and are found 
practicable in reducing the fire waste in 
New York, similar action may be 
anticipated in other States, so that ulti- 
mately the fire loss of the whole country 
may be greatly diminished. 





HE war tax measure in Congress has 
aroused much discussion through- 
out the country, and has already been 
amended in several particulars. As it 
now stands, with a fair prospect of being 
enacted into law, it omits the tax on life 
insurance policies originally proposed, 
but still retains that upon fire insurance 
premiums (one-half cent per dollar of 
premium). The elimination of the tax 
on life insurance was undoubtedly due 
to the protests and objections made by 
the life insurance companies, by the 
press and by the public at large. During 
the Spanish War a similar tax was found 
to be unduly burdensome; and it is an 
encouraging sign that the members of 
Congress have given heed to the argu- 
ments advanced by the opponents of this 
tax on thrift and yielded the point. The 
tax on fire insurance might well be 
omitted also, for such insurance is neces- 
sary to guarantee the continuance in 
business of many manufacturing and 
mercantile concerns following fire losses, 
with the consequent employment of many 
men and women. As an_ economic 
proposition, therefore, fire insurance 
ought not to be taxed at all; and as it 
is already overburdened with statute and 
municipal imposts, it certainly should 
not now have a Federal tax levied 
upon it. 





N going over the proceedings of the 
ninth annual American Life Con- 
vention, printed elsewhere in this issue, 
one cannot fail to be impressed with the 
one outstanding fact with respect to it, 
and which was made the key-note of the 
president’s able address,—that this body, 
representing, as it does, company-mem- 
bers from two-thirds of the States of the 
Union, has reached the place where it is 
able to bring to bear on any matter re- 
quiring decisive action the united verdict 
of the whole membership. This is more 
significant than it might at first appear, 
for the reason that these companies are 
all engaged in active competition, and can 
never, in the nature of things, be other 
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than competitors. There never can be 
any feature of restraint of trade. There- 
fore, their united action, and their 
unanimous verdict on any important mat- 
ter—such as, for instance, the one passed 
upon at the session just closed, of State 
rather than Federal jurisdiction—comes 
with just that much more forcible effect 
as expressing the composite thought of 
the membership. Much credit is due 
those who have worked in years past 
so untiringly to bring about these condi- 
tions. 





HE remarks of Secretary Gaty of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany as to the lack of preparedness of 
the leaders of the casualty insurance 
world for the rapid legislative fruition 
of the State insurance plans in New 
York and other States, cannot be con- 
sidered other than timely. He laments 
the fact that these radical steps were 
taken without opportunity having been 
afforded for those who have devoted 
their lives to these subjects to give the 
proposed legislation more than cursory 
examination, and makes it plain that a 
similar result will occur in the not dis- 
tant future, unless all signs fail, when 
other, and even more radical, proposed 
social insurance measures shall come for- 
ward for enactment. Nothing can be 
lost and much may be gained by heeding 
his suggestion, that those whose business 
it is to do so—to wit, the great com- 
panies devoted to these forms of under- 
writing—begin at once preparations to 
master this vast new subject, to the end 
that public opinion may be wisely guided 
when the time for action arrives. 





NSURANCE brokers in New York 
State, and particularly in New York 
city, where their number is very large, 
still feel aggrieved because of the fact 
that in 1912 they were called upon to pay 
a license fee of $10 each under a law 
which, a few months later, was declared 
to be unconstitutional. They have, as 
yet, been unable to secure the return of 
the fees paid, which, in the aggregate, 
must have amounted to somewhere near 
$100,000. It appears that the State offi- 
cials receiving such fees are without au- 
thority, under the law, to rebate them to 
the parties from whom they were re- 
ceived. The only remedy seems to lie in 
the enactment of a law specifically au- 
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thorizing the repayment of such license 
fees and appropriating the funds where- 
with to carry out the plan. Fair play to 
the brokers should induce the members of 
the next legislature to give this matter 
their favorable consideration. 





E PTEMBER fire losses in the United 
States and Canada, according to 
The Journal of Commerce, reached the 
sum of $14,383,050, which is $3,500,000 
less than in September of last year and 
$600,000 more than in the same month 
two years ago. The total for the first 
nine months of the current year, $176,- 
700,750, falls $1,700,000 below that in the 
same period last year. The aggregate 
for each of the last two complete cal- 
endar years has been about $225,000,000, 
and it is hoped that, in view of the above 
statistics, the total for this year will not 
exceed that sum. 





HE fire loss in Canada during Sep- 
tember last, according to The 
Monetary Times, amounted to but $726,- 


278, as against more than double this. 


sum in September of last year. It is 
necessary to go back to October, 1911, 
before a month is found in which the 
fire loss in Canada was so small as it 
was last month. The total for the first 
nine months in 1914 is nearly $5,000,000 
less than in the corresponding period last 
year. It is to be hoped that this favor- 
able showing may continue through the 
remainder of 1914, and that the total for 
this year will be less than for many years 
past. 
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NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Fire Prevention.—Fire Commissioner Ad- 
amson made quite an occasion of October 9 
in the observance of Fire Prevention Day, and 
was ably assisted by some of his subordinates. 
His illustration of the annual cost of fires 
which are preventable was not only forcible 
but instructive. The enormous sums wasted 
by such fires should be a lesson to the whole 
of our people, but we doubt if the effect is one- 
quarter of what it should be. The statements 
on the oth were pretty fairly reported by the 
daily papers, though one of them made a bad 
break in announcing the speech by E.R. Hardy 
as the “manager of the New. York Insurance 
Exchange,” which was, of course, an error. 
We should, however, say Fire Prevention. Day, 
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with its valuable information and exhibits on 
the streets, was quite impresive. 


Exchange Muddle Subsides.—The muddle 
in the Exchange method concerning the can- 
cellation of policies on sprinklered risks to 
take advantage of the revised rates has sub- 
sided, and the brokers are at peace. 

Michigan Fire Interesting.—Underwriters 
in this city were interested in a fire which 
made quite a loss on sprinklered woodworkers’ 
risk in Michigan, which was previously ac- 
counted a fairly safe risk. This recalls the 
remark of a president of a city company 
several years ago when the secretary advised 
him that a heavy loss was on “a good risk.” 
He replied, “D—— it, man, no risk that burns 
is a good risk”! 

Knickerbocker Hotel Risk.—The Knicker- 
bocker Hotel property is acquiring fame for 
small losses. It is insured for $695,000, and 
has a record of twelve fires to its credit. The 
last one of a few weeks ago was settled for 
thirty-three dollars! Yet the companies are 
not dismayed or in a mood for cancellation. 


French and German Policies Accepted.— 
It appears that there is no general refusal on 
the part of merchants to accept policies in 
German or French companies on city risks 
save in rare instances. The brokers occasion- 
ally announce that they are on the defensive 
with their customers in giving over renewals, 
and have sometimes to insist on the continu- 
ance of German policies, 

Fire Department Budget Diminishes.—The 
fire department budget in this city shows a 
respectable diminution in total appropriations 
called for, caused chiefly by economies which 
do not affect the actual maintenance of the 
working forces of the department. This is a 
happy condition of affairs, and if the com- 
missioner can keep up the efficiency of the 
department for less money than his predeces- 
sors, he will be in demand for promotion to 
the head of some other department whose 
annual expenses show an increase. 

Cotton Risks Will be Large.—If the under- 
writers escape more than one disastrous cotton 
fire during the next six months they will be 
greatly disappointed. One of moderate but 
quite sufficient size was reported from Waco, 
Tex., the other day with a loss of $80,000. It 
is freely predicted that there will be a glut of 
cotton storage at this port before Christmas, 
and a very large demand for fire insurance 
in consequence. On inquiry we find the prac- 
tices of about half the companies are un- 
changed as to lines, but there is a shrinkage 
of lines on the part of the more conservative 
offices. 

Adjusters’ Worry Unfounded.—Some of 
the city adjusters have a suspicion of a move- 
ment to reduce their compensation on length- 
ened adjustments and are trying to find out 
what it means. Diligent inquiry has failed to 
elicit any information, and the most active ad- 
justers are convinced there is nothing in it. 

Agents’ Remittances Slow.—There is a 
general complaint among the agency companies 
on the subject of agents’ remittances, particu- 
larly from the South. The agents are in many 
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cases paying a portion of their balances anq 
asking leniency for the rest. The cessation of 
cotton sales is the alleged cause of the sloy. 
ness, but one company has found that aboy 
seventy-five per cent of their cotton covers are 
payable to banks, and want to know why the 
banks keep the underwriters out of their pre- 
miums three or four months. The agents ad. 
vise that they are making extra exertions t, 
hasten collections. 

First Insurance Society Meeting An. 
nounced.—The first dinner and meeting of the 
season of the Insurance Society of New York 
will be held on November 10 at the Aldine 
Club. The speaker will be Allen E. Clough, 
secretary committee on losses and adjust. 
ments New York Board, and the subject “The 
True Purpose of the Loss Settlement.” Qj 
November 24, William N. Bament will speak 
on “What is a Fire Loss?”; on December & 
L. C. Williams’ topic will be “Cash Value,” and 
on December 22, Willis O. Robb will discuss 
“The Appraisal.” Through the courtesy of 
Thomas A. Ralston, chairman ot the finance 
committee, lectures will be given in the rooms 
of the New York Board every two weeks. 

Brooklyn Insurance’ Brokers Elect 
Officers.—The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers 
Association on October 9 elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, J. J. 
Hastings; vice-president, A. H. Butler; treas- 
urer, C. Stewart Cavanagh; secretary, R. B. 
Clapperton; executive committee, L, C, Kuhn, 
F, J. Peacock, Louis Arnold and E. S. McVey. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Alderman Coughlin Cook County Manr- 
ager.—John J. Coughlin, a prominent alder- 
man of Chicago, has secured the Cook county 
management of the Columbian Fire of Indian- 
apolis, which was recently licensed to do busi- 
ness in Illinois. 


Purnell, Conover & Dudley Get Sun— 
Purnell, Conover & Dudley have been given at 
agency in Chicago for the Sun Insurance Office 
of London. 

Eagle Applies to Western Union.—Frank- 
lin W. Fort, secretary of the Eagle Fire, has 
made application for membership in the West- 
ern Union. 

Survey Bureau Men Meet.—The Insurance 
Survey Bureau men held their annual meeting 
last week in Chicago. W. D. Matthews was 
elected chief inspector, and Robert C. Hosmer 
secretary and treasurer. 

Governing Committee Elects Officers— 
The governing committee of the Wester! 
Union has elected John Marshall, Jr., chait- 
man, and George E. Haas vice-chairman. 

Chicago Board Holds Meeting.—The (hi- 
cago Board of Underwriters held its quarterly 
meeting last week and elected R. W. Hosmer, 
George H, Haskell and Donald M. Wood 4 
directors. 

New Surplus Line Agencies.—Douglas 
Bros. & Rice of Chicago have been appointed 
agents for the Detroit National Fire and the 
Anglo-American Fire of Toronto for surplus 
business. 


T. J. Flynn has Illinois State Agency 
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Thomas J. Flynn, recently chief clerk for the 
Sterling Fire of Indianapolis, has been given 
the State agency of the Columbian Fire for 
Illinois and Indiana, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Friendship Club has Dinner.—The Friend- 
ship Club held its fifteenth annual dinner in 
Chicago last week at the Union League Club. 
Ten of the fourteen members were present. 
E. G. Carlisle was elected president and W. L. 
Bennett was elected secretary. 


O. E. Greeley Resigns.—Otto E. Greeley 
has resigned as general agent of the General 
Fjre and the Urbaine of Paris, owing to his 
desire to avoid traveling. Mr. Greeley. will 
open an office in the Insurance Exchange as 
an independent adjuster for the companies. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 

Conference to Discuss Roof Hazard.— 
Commissioner John A. O’Keefe of the Metro- 
politan Fire Prevention Commission has de- 
cided to call a conference the last of October 
of delegates from the various municipalities 
represented under the Metropolitan Fire Pre- 
vention Act to discuss the roof hazard. Ex- 
perts will also discuss the question of values 
and prices on substitutes for the wooden 
shingle. 


W. F. Dearborn Makes Change.— William 
F. Dearborn, for many years special agent in 
New England for the Caledonian of Edin- 
burgh, has entered the service of Oppenheimer 
& Field at Springfield. 





TEN MILLION WAR INSURANCE 


War Risk Bureau Announces This Large 
Total as Written and Applied For 


Applications for war risk insurance on car- 
goes and hulls amounting to a total of $1,034,- 
000 were received on the 6th by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance at Washington. Chief De- 
lanoy of the Bureau announced this as the 
largest amount yet applied for in any one day. 
Three-fourths of it was for war risks in car- 
goes. The total war risk insurance so far writ- 
ten is $4,324,541, while applications are pend- 
ing for $5,197,600 additional. All cargoes that 
have been recognized by the belligerent nations 
a8 permissible will be insured by the Govern- 
Ment without question. Cargoes that contain 
g00ds which have been held to be “conditional 
contraband” will not be insured unless the Bu- 
Teau is satisfied that the goods are not intended 
for a belligerent nation, and that they are not 
intended for war purposes. Cargoes which the 
belligerent nations have classed as ‘‘contraband’”’ 
Will not be insured under any circumstances. 


Death of Alonzo Lewis 


Alonzo Lewis, formerly secretary of the old 
Farragut Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
died on Thursday last. Mr. Lewis, who was sixty- 
one years of age, was run into and knocked down 
by boys on roller skates three weeks ago and 
fractured one of his hips, and his death resulted 
from the injuries he then received. Mr. Lewis 
Was born in New York, but had lived in Brook- 
lyn for more than fifty years. 
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FIRE PREVENTION DAY 


New York City Conducts a Thorough 
Educational Campaign 





NEW LEGISLATION WILL BE PROPOSED 





To Hold Careless Propertyowner Responsible 
to the City and to His Neighbors 


Aroused at last by the striking contrasts be- 
tween the fire losses in the great cities of 
Europe and those of this country, municipal of- 
ficials are now directing their attention ener- 
getically to the problem of reducing losses, 
using every facility at their disposal. One of 
the means is Fire Prevention Day, which was 
observed in many States in the last week. 

October 9 was the day set apart for this pur- 
pose in New York city, where the necessity 
for it is more urgent perhaps than anywhere 
else, since New York, which spends the vast 
sum of $10,000,000 in round numbers in its fire 
department, has nearly 13,000 fires annually, 
with a total property loss of more than $7,000,- 
000, nearly three times the total loss of the 
three great cities of London, Paris and Berlin. 


COMMISSIONER ADAMSON ACTIVE 


Fire Commissioner Adamson of New York ar- 
ranged and carried out an excellent programme 
of education, which was meant to reach every 
element of the community. More than 50,000 
placards were displayed in street cars, depart- 
ment stores, in taxicabs, the big bridges, and on 
billboards. In the morning there was a parade 
of engines carrying banners of an educational 
character. In each school’ there was a fire 
drill and a lecture on fire prevention, which the 
children were to repeat at home, while at night 
every moving-picture house reeled off at its 
opening and closing a fire prevention message. 

The fire engine parade, including sixteen 
pieces of apparatus, proceeded through the prin- 
cipal danger zones. Thousands stopped to read 
the inscriptions on the attached banners, of 
which these were typical: 


The Panama Canal cost $375,000,000. America loses 
every year $125,000,000 more than that by fire. Two 
thousand fires have occurred since July. Carelessness 
caused 1023 of them. 

To cigarette smokers: You caused 3870 fires within 
the last three months by carelessness. 

To housewives: Careless handling of gas lights and 
ranges caused one fire out of every five this year. 

Guard the matches. Matches carelessly handled and 
given to mischievous boys have caused 320 fires from 
June to October. 

The fire loss per capita: In Berlin before the war, 
31 cents; in New York, $1.80. 

To the taxpayer: Why should you pay $7,000,000 a 
year for fires by careless smokers, housewives, factory 
owners and tenants? 

To the man with a job: If the factory burns you 
lose your job. Think of this when you are throwing 
away that match, or smoking in the factory. 


EACH PUPIL AN INSPECTOR 


The Mayor and the Fire Commissioner visited 
public schools and addressed the pupils, re- 
questing each to constitute himself or herself 
a fire prevention inspector. 

The Bureau of Buildings had an assembly of 
all its inspectors, who listened to addresses by 
former Superintendent of Buildings Rudolph 
Miller and Edward R. Hardy, assistant man- 
ager of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
who told the inspectors that in New York city 
the fire alarm rings ten times for every time 
it rings in London. 

The result, in New York at least, is certain 
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to be additional statutes calculated to aid the 
city in its great task. Commissioner Adamson 
is preparing a bill for submission to the next 
legislature which will provide, among other 
things, that owners who have been warned of a 
violation of fire prevention regulations shall be 
liable for the cost to the city and to his neigh- 
bors for a fire originating there. 

Fire Chief Hammitt of New York city has 
made the statement that there are several 
areas covering a square mile each in New 
York city where a fire with a good start would 
repeat the Baltimore disaster. 


“THE LOCKED DOOR” 


One of the interesting outcomes of the gen- 
eral attempt at education along these lines is 
the production by the Vitagraph Company of 
“The Locked Door,” a moving-picture drama in 
three parts, taken in collaboration with the 
fire and police departments of New York city. 
This play is drawing large audiences, and is as 
thrilling as it is educational. 


Joint Automobile Policy to be Issued 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company of Balti- 
more has closed a contract with the Home In- 
surance Company of New York, under which 
the two companies will issue a joint automo- 
bile policy granting the automobile owner full 
coverage. This arrangement represents one of 
the strongest possible combinations in the 
United States for the issuance of such a policy, 
the combined assets of the Fidelity and Deposit 
and the Home being about $45,000,000. 

Agency arrangements are now being worked 
out, and the two companies have agreed to 
equip both organizations, in so far as possible, 
with facilities for issuing this joint policy. The 
joint agency organizations of the two com- 
panies constitute a body of eighteen thousand 
agents, every one of whom will be made a sales- 
man for this new policy. 

The arrangement goes into effect January 1, 
1915, and the companies are now busy perfect- 
ing the agency arrangements and the claim or- 
ganization for handling the very substantial 
business which is expected from this source. 


Kansas Insurance Federation Organized 
All branches of insurance were represented 
at a recent meeting at Topeka, Kan., when the 
Insurance Federation of Kansas was organized, 
with the following officers: President, Russell 
A. Algire, National Surety Company, Kansas 
City, Kan.; first vice-president, Charles W. 
Barnes, Topeka; second vice-president, E. L. 
Charlton, Lawrence; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Talbott, Kansas City, Kan. The executive 
council, which will transact the business, con- 
sists of six insurance men representing life, fire 
and casualty, and two members not insurance 
men. The object is to educate the insured as 
to the effects of legislation on insurance costs, 
and as to the real values of insurance, the 
meanings of policies, the reliability of insurance 
offered in the State. Insurance men and in- 
sured are to work together for legislation. 


W. F. Ingraham Special Agent of the Phoenix 


W. F. Ingraham has been appointed special 
agent of the Phenix of London for the eastern 
New York field, with headquarters in Albany. 
He hag been in the employ of this company for 
a number of years, formerly in New England 
and New Jersey. 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS MEET 


Association of the Northwest Holds 
Forty-fifth Session 


W. A. BLODGETT ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Interesting Discussions and Demonstrations Mark 
a Profitable Convention 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest was 
called to order on Wednesday morning, Octo- 
ber 7, in the La Salle hotel by President D. W. 
Andrews. 

The session was opened by vocal selections 
rendered by Mrs. Geo. A. Andrews, the 
daughter-in-law of the president, assisted by 
Mrs. G. E. Hubbell, his daughter, and the mem- 
bers showed their appreciation by giving the 
entertainers boquets of American Beauty roses 
and a rising vote of thanks. 

The roll call and the reading of minutes were 
omitted, as was also the reports of the board 
of directors, which had been previously pub- 
lished. 

A handsomely engrossed invitation, bidding 
the association to meet in San Francisco in 1915, 
was exhibited. On motion, made by John Mar- 
shall, Jr., the selection of the time and place 
of the next meeting was left in the hands of 
the incoming administration. 

The report of the library committee was pre- 
sented by John Marshall, Jr. He asked for and 
was granted an appropriation of $1500 for library 
purposes. He reported that 280 books, pertain- 
ing principally to construction hazards and 
processes, had been in circulation during the 
year, and that 1000 persons had availed them- 
selves of the privileges of the library during 
that time. Donations of books were appropri- 
ately acknowledged, and the report closed with 
a financial statement of the library fund. 

Wellington R. Townley reported for the 
scholarship committee, and the report was re- 
ceived and concurred in. 

Secretary Guy A. Richards’ report showed a 
membership of 999, as against 1045 at the last 
meeting, but 89 new members were elected, mak- 
ing the total 1088. 

The report of the treasurer, Chas. L. Heacox, 
showed a balance of $6878, as against $6558 last 
year. 

President Andrews’ report was brief and in- 
terspersed with appropriate stories. A hearty 
welcome was extended to the members and visi- 
tors, and particularly to the visiting ladies; and 
it was announced that ‘‘Co-operation’’ would be 
the theme of the speakers to follow. 

A glowing tribute was paid to the twenty- 
three members who had died during the year, 
and memorial committees were appointed. 

The following seven new life members were 
announced: George W. Blossom, John E. Davis, 
John C. Ingram, Thos. H. Smith, S. D. Andrus, 
J. M. Hilton and W. L. Witherbee. 

The report concluded with a request to the 
members to attend all the sessions and to hear 
the last word spoken. 

W. E. Haines, secretary of the Ohio Farmers, 
delivered the annual address. He drew a par- 


allel from the present European war, which he 
said was making for broader fellowship in busi- 
ness generally, and therefore conducing to bet- 
ter co-operation. He attributed inimical insur- 
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ance laws not so much to the activity of poli- 
ticians as to the lack of co-operation on the part 
of insurance interests. He acknowledged the 
indebtedness of the companies to the system of 
State supervision, and said the defects of the 
system were due to faults of the head and not 
the heart, and could be remedied and prevented 
in the future. Furthermore, Mr. Haines ad- 
vocated closer co-operation between the insur- 
ance interests and the public as the means of 
promoting a better understanding of the re- 
turns required on insurance capital in order to 
make it an attractive investment, and thereby 
secure new capital and eliminate the unscrupu- 
lous promoter. The local agent and the press 
were designated as the two mediums most likely 
to accomplish the desired results. A plea was 
made for the most generous co-operation as a 
means of curing all underwriting ills. 

The first and only speaker of the afternoon 
session on Wednesday was A. R. Small, of the 
label service of the Underwriters Laboratories, 
who briefly outlined the organization, history, 
growth and purposes of the laboratories. 

The meeting was then adjourned for the day 
and the members of the association, on invita- 
tion of President Andrews, visited the labora- 
tories and witnessed demonstrations of sprin- 
klers in operation, tests in the chemical de- 
partment of hose insulation, hose lining and 
matches. A wired glass window was subjected 
to 1700 degrees of heat for one hour, and then 
for one minute to a sixty-pound hose stream, 
and the efficiency of extinguishers on gases and 
oil fires was demonstrated. 


“CO-OPERATION” 


Bernard T. Duffey, Ohio State agent of the 
Royal, started the programme on Thursday 
morning, October 8, with an address on ‘“Co- 
operation.’””’ We,quote the following from his 
paper: 


All the progress of civilization has come 
through co-operation. The needs of the human 
race slowly, gradually, through centuries, over- 
came the fear and distrust which at first lim- 
ited co-operation to the family, the first unit 
of the race, and which through growth and evo- 
lution became the tribe and nation, and which 
progressed in direct geometrical proportion to 
the spirit and practice of co-operation. 

Co-operation has been called the fiower of civ- 
ilization. It is the root and trunk and branch 
and leaf and flower of fire insurance. 

The passing on from one to another of half- 
told tales of lack of co-operation is the cause 
of much of the disturbance in the field. It is 
possible for field men, by close co-operation, to 
turn a searchlight upon each instance where 
bad faith is charged, and light and publicity are 
all that is needed to stamp it out. 

Moral stamina is absolutely necessary in the 
make-up of the men who are to carry out this 
work. With that as a guide, what could not be 
accomplished with co-operation? 

Co-operation of companies in the economical 
conduct of the business. 

Co-operation of companies with State or Fed- 
eral authorities as to supervision. 

Co-operation of companies with the public in 
the greatest of all humanitarian movements— 
fire prevention. 

Co-operation of companies with the assured 
as to his individual risk and rate. 

Co-operation is the peace of industry, the op- 
posite of competition, which is the war of in- 
dustry. 

Competition works in the dark; co-operation 
works in the light. 


Mr. Duffey was followed by H. W. Binder, a 
local agent at Council Bluffs, Iowa, whose sub- 
ject was ‘‘Competitive Co-operation.’’ After 
referring to the accomplishments of Iowa 
citizens, and particularly to the good work be- 
ing done by the agricultural college at Ames, 
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Iowa, as showing the character of the people ot 
that State and their thirst for knowledge, he 
said that just as soon as these people could be 
given a better understanding of the subject of 
fire. insurance, and the effect of a small loss 
ratio on rates, that it would be a comparatively 
easy matter to obtain legislation equitable both 
to companies and insured. He expressed the 
opinion that closer co-operation between com. 
panies and local agents in the matter of edy. 
cating the public on insurance questions would 
be the most expeditious and effective way of 
eradicating many of the present evils of the 
business in Iowa. 

He pointed out that 145 companies are on the 
co-operating list, obligated to maintain and sup- 
port the following principles of the Iowa Lp- 
cal Agents Association: 

Not to solicit the renewals on change of 
agency; not to write overhead, either direct or 
by reinsurance; not to require agents to write 
risks for outside brokers on property owned by 
residents or non-residents, except where the 


same is written under the conditions to which 
the risk is subject locally. 


Mr. Binder deplored the appointment of agents 
who give the business only a small part of 
their time and attention, obviously for the pur- 
pose of making a few dollars on the side. He 
attributed seventy-five per cent of the change 
of agents to inability, or disinclination, on the 
part of the special agents to render real ser- 
vice to the local agent. In speaking of the 
disastrous laws of Iowa, he showed that in 1894 
there were twelve local companies, with a cap- 
ital of $1,406,000, and that twenty years later 
the list had grown to thirteen companies, with 
a capital of $1,300,000, while at the end of 1913 
there were but four companies, with a combined 
capital of $700,000. 

The morning session of the second day closed 
with a paper by Geo. K. March on ‘Team 
Work.” A quotation from Eugene Ware on the 
“Kansas Zephyr’ gave Mr. March his cue that 
the insurance business is ‘‘Upside down and 
wrongside out,’’ due, in his opinion, to the fact 
that the business has gotten into a rut and can- 
not be extricated on account of jealousies and 
faultfinding with untried plans, too much crit- 
icism and too little constructiveness. 

Mr. March condemned the severe legal re- 
strictions placed on young American companies, 
and said the power of those who profess to se¢ 
the business of the country carried on by few 
companies should be curbed. He advised that 
new and inexperienced Commissioners should 
be given information first hand as to the ef- 
fect of unwise and unjust legislation in other 
States; that managers should not approach 
Commissioners and legislators with chips 0 
their shoulders and with icy eyebrows, but 
should assist them in preparing wise and needed 
laws for the betterment of both the companies 
and the insuring public. 

The keynote of this paper was internal har- 
mony and teamwork—‘“Each for all and all for 
each.”’ 

Thursday’s afternoon session was devoted to 
reports of committees, unfinished business, eW 
business and election of officers. 

This being managers’ year, the rival candi- 
dates for the presidency were: W. A. Blodgett, 
vice-president of the American Central of St. 
Louis, and B. L. West of Chicago, assistant gen 
eral agent of the Insurance Company of North 
America. Before the election, however, ™. 
Blodgett withdrew from the race and left the 
field wide open for Mr. West, who was elected 
without opposition. 


The other officers elected were as follows: 
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Vice-president, John Fitzgerald, Indiana State 
agent of the Queen; secretary, Guy A. Richards 
of Hecox & Richards, Chicago; treasurer, C. L. 
Heacox, Western manager of the Ohio Farmers, 
Chicago; directors for one year, F. A. Dunning 
and W. J. Sonnen; directors for three years, D. 
w. Andrews, Gustav Wollaeger, Jr., and Robert 
Raynolds. 


Northwestern Life Members Hold Annual 
Meeting 


The Society of Life Members of the Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of the Northwest held 
its fifth annual meeting in Chicago a week ago 
last Tuesday. The meeting was a very unosten- 
tatious affair, made so purposely out of defer- 
ence to the war situation in Europe and de- 
pressed business conditions. 

A souvenir, ‘“‘The Religious Spirit of the 
American Indian,’ a specially bound edition of 
Hartley B. Alexander’s work, was presented to 
each member. A simple menu was used and 
was styled ‘“‘The Neutrality Luncheon.” It was 
headed by the sentiment of 1914—‘‘May it be 
forever known as the last war.’ 

I. 8. Blackwelder acted as toastmaster, and 
H. N. Kelsey, United States Manager of the 
Hamburg-Bremen, responded to the address of 
welcome. 

W. 8S. Trenbor spoke of the origin of tornado 
insurance, aS well as of early days in fire in- 
surance, 

H. H. Walker gave a brief account of the or- 
ganization of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest. 

Other speakers were: H. C. Eddy, S. E. Cate, 
Thomas H. Smith, T. R. Weddell and Holger de 
Roode. The latter, who occupies the position 
of secretary, read several humorous cablegrams 
supposed to have come from the crowned heads 
of Europe. 


Blue Goose Holds Annual Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the Grand Nest 
of the Blue Goose was held in Chicago last 
week. In the absence of Frank G. Snyder, loyal 
grand gander, on account of illness, the meet- 
ing was presided over by Fred W. Ransom. 

The following officers were elected: Most 
loyal grand gander, F. W. Ransom; grand su- 
bervisor, J. R. Stewart; grand custodian, E. G. 
Carlisle; grand guardian, Gus Wise; grand 
treasurer, W. J. Sonnen; grand secretary, B. A. 
Lehnberg. 

The election was followed by a dinner, J. W. 
O'Brien of Michigan acting as toastmaster. The 
speakers and their subjects were as follows: 
€. J. Doyle, “A Delayed Subject”; F. W. Ran- 
som, “Optimists and Others’; J. R. Stewart, 
“The Boundary Line’; D. W. Andrews, 
“Brotherly Love.” The Kentucky Pond in- 
stalled the officers and initiated now members. 


Wisconsin Agents Against State Insurance 


La Crosse (Wis.) fire insurance agents at a 
recent meeting appointed E. R. Burke, W. J. 
Hickish and B. D. Loomis as a committee to 
devise ways and means to defeat the proposed 
‘onstitutional amendments under which the 
State of Wisconsin would be permitted to enter 
‘Pon the business of insurance. Every insur- 


alee Man present at the meeting registered his 
Similar action 
been taken elsewhere in the State. 


— to the amendments. 
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THE SPECTATOR 
MINIMUM RATE FIXED 





Fire Schedule for Non-Bureau Com- 


panies Announced 





FOUR DISTINCT CLASSES SEPARATED 





Figures for One and Three Years for Risks Out- 
side New York and Buffalo 


As briefly stated last week in THE SPECTA- 
TOR, the New York Insurance Department has 
made public the schedule of basis rates adapted 
by the companies which have refrained from 
joining rating bureaus applying to risks lo- 
cated in New York State outside of Greater 
New York and Buffalo. The tables which follow 
show the minimum charges for one and three 
years on $100 of insurance: 


MINIMUM RATES FOR PRIVATE DWELLINGS 
AND BARNS 


Crass A Risks 
Year. 3 Years. 


Brick dwellings, standard roof.... $0.12 $0.30 
COMME vo niuecekcacdas cacoenees 16 .40 
Brick dwellings, sub-standard...... 14 35 
Contents, sub-standard............ 18 45 
Frame dwellings, standard roof.... 18 45 
Contents, standard roof........... .20 .50 
Frame dwellings, sub-standard..... 20 .50 
COUNEUNE wavedeccveseacasceceeees -20 -50 


Private barns and contents with dwellings 


same as contents of dwellings. 


Crass B Risks 






1Year. 3 Years. 
Brick dwellings, standard roof..... $0.14 $0.35 
COANE 4. nc cs Roan eaka Hea aweese -18 45 
Brick dwellings, sub-standard...... 16 40 
COMMUNE cc rcccadteconcosateeanes .20 50 
Frame dwellings, standard roof..... 20 .50 
CONES 6. eaiee'e s.0 eb hatonncnoee oe 22 -55 
Frame dwellings, sub-standard...... 22 .55 
COMIN, ce Feerieretcacarneeesen 24 60 


Private barns and contents with dwellings 
same as contents of dwellings. 


Crass C Risks 


1Year. 3 Years. 

Brick dwellings, standard roof..... $0.20 $0.50 
OO rr eee rere re ore .20 -50 
Brick dwellings, sub-standard...... .22 -55 
COMNEBEE caccctcnedccscctacueess« 22 -55 
Frame dwellings, standard roof..... 24 60 
COMME 5 6 chek reer cerneexiet es 24 .60 
Frame dwellings, sub-standard..... .26 65 
COMME 6 cicvcctinrcatnadeeunies .26 65 
Private barns and contents with dwellings 


same as contents of dwellings. 


Crass D Risks 
1 Year. 3 Years. 
Brick dwellings and contents, stand- 


OO ee ere ere $0.26 $0.65 
Brick dwellings and contents, sub- 

CS Rae err .28 .70 
Fraine dwellings and contents, stand- 

WORM ahae chins deen metcaneneus .28 .70 
Frame dwellings and contents, sub- 

GUE 2 i icckencens peek wene es .30 75 
Brick barns and contents, standard 

a Pe rere re ee 34 -85 
Brick barns and contents, sub stand. .36 .90 
Frame barns and contents, stand- 

SIG WOEE vrctibescccrewercodudé 36 .90 
Frame barns and contents, sub 

ee ER renner eee re .38 95 


The rates on summer dwellings with their 
outbuildings, which are not protected by fire- 
fighting facilities, are rated as follows: 

Private dwellings more than 500 feet from a pub- 
lic hydrant, written with permission to remain 


unoccupied a portion of each year, policy to 
stipulate the furniture to remain therein, one 


YOU evervesarkeeretcces ss ecees yee eeececes . - $0.90 
For permission for vacancy, in addition to or in 
lieu of unoccupancy, one year..........6+00. 1.08 


If the building insured or containing the property 
insured has standard brick and (or) stone chim- 
Me GEOR ec dG wasecunnces CaneaMae nae 16 

If the building insured or containing the property 
insured has a continuous foundation of brick, 
SOME OF COMETEle, GedUet.. 6 cvecccecccccevcces 10 
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Deduct for the following forest exposure warranty .16 
In consideration of the reduced rate at which 
the policy is written it is hereby warranted 
that at the date of the policy the buildings are 
free from forest exposure within 500 feet. 
Deduct for care-taker warranty ...........++.4+ .08 


Private dwellings protected by being within 
500 feet of a public hydran: of a city or village 
water works (if under private protection to be 
specially rated on application) are written with 
permission to remain vacant or unoccupied a 
portion of each year. The rates on Class A 
risks of this character for one year are as fol- 
lows (no warranties required): 


Brick, standard roof 
Commteste |). occ vaws ccts 
Srick, sub-standard 
COMINEE Co vecaterescbckcacanwakaeuns ceddnandus 





Frames GN FONE coc hoc eucdenadviondsads 24 
COMORES 6 ccc va be eden dee dcevederacededandaeeae -28 
PVR SONS oa dc cntdwetddane dedveamaes .26 
COMME Fi cee dcanddsedssacedasenastuanscteads .30 


Crass B Risks 


Visits GtRMSS CORRS cei i ook cc cc ckdtedeccuctan .26 
COMGRON as cdemtee eile iicucuctar ceeecetecens 82 
ee NS ON ee I ter ry 28 
COMEUEEE a c.6s oc beteccdanevenetteuedeceecieens .34 
PO IN PRER oc cccecdadasncesdstduces .82 
COMING aoe kc cc stn odin ddwhcwieewetboneceseeees .36 
Re GINO ocd adnccacaes secteuccuans .34 
COMGINE x6 .cdicanceed dic dhevascectnécaneeeees 38 


Brookmire’s Forecast 

Brookmire’s Forecaster of October 12 ex- 
presses the opinion that the depressed condi- 
tions in the steel and lumber industries are not 
due to lack of trade opportunties, but to in- 
sufficient banking credit; and that ‘‘no sus- 
tained improvement will be possible until the 
money markets are restored to a normal condi- 
tion.’”’ If the proposed St. Louis plan to pro- 
vide a fund of $150,000,000 to assist in carrying 
the cotton crop, this fund to be loaned at the 
rate of $30 per bale, is successful, the Fore- 
caster would feel justified in recommending 
purchases of cotton around 7 cents a pound at 
the present time. 

It is anticipated that the Stock Exchange will 
not open for free trading until it is reasonably 
certain that prices will be supported without 
any danger of a panicky break, and also that 
prices will advance shortly after the opening, 
“for courageous investment sentiment will be 
highly desirable and there is nothing which so 
stimulates optimism as a strong and advancing 
stock market.” 

The Forecaster also says: 


The banks throughout the world, however, 
will have a very difficult task upon their hands, 
both in liquidating accounts which were weak- 
ened by the war panic and in placing huge 
flotation of foreign government loans. One 
French economist estimates that approximately 
$8,000,000,000 of loans will have to be asked 
from security purchasers when hostilities have 
ceased in order to repair the wastes of war, al- 
though the actual destruction of capital will 
amount to many times that huge figure. Hence, 
although the restoration of peace will warrant 
an optimistic view regarding the future pros- 
pects for business and investments in the United 
States, it is reasonable to expect abundant op- 
portunities for the selection of bargains in the 
security market while the bankers are liquidat- 
ing weak accounts and arranging for the enorm- 
ous borrowings of foreign governments as well 
as the considerable loans which business cor- 
porations will desire to make as soon as money 
rates decline. Those who have idle funds on 
hand, therefore, would make no mistake in in- 
vesting them in the short-term notes issued by 
corporations of sound financial condition, for 
not only will they get an unusually high return, 
but will also have a form of investment which 
can be profitably converted into stocks or bonds 
at bargain prices when peace is definitely in 
prospect. 


The Forecaster will probably not feel war- 
ranted in moving the indicator on its “‘business 


Fire Insurance 


compass”’ from the period of ‘‘readjustment”’ to 
that of “improvement” until after the war is 
over, 


Oklahoma Fire Prevention Association 


The fourth annual convention of the Oklahoma 
Fire Prevention Association, held in Oklahoma 
City, October 5, will be the last of such meet- 
ings. Hereafter the association will meet the 
first Monday of each month. It was decided 
that there should be no increase in rate of pre- 
mium where not over one bale of cotton is 
stored. Action was deferred on the question of 
Oklahoma cotton warehouse inspection. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, A. C. Robertson; vice-presi- 
dent, C. H. Haggart; secretary-treasurer, H. M. 
Sisson. 

Last month was the lowest September in the 
history of the Oklahoma Fire Marshal’s office in 
point of fire waste, which aggregated for the 
thirty days, $106,645. The fire marshal takes 
credit for having, in his three years of office, 
the number of fires in Oklahoma City 
per through a campeign against 
trash and rubbish. Through the efforts of Fire 
Marshal C. C. three prosecutions 
for arson were instituted in that State in Sep- 
tember. 


reduced 
ninety cent 


Hammonds 


Cotton Insurance in Texas 


For the Commissioner of Insurance 
and Banking Collier of Texas announces that he 
has decided that all cotton stored in state-con- 
trolled warehouses under the emergency ware- 
house law, recently enacted by the legislature, 
shall be insured locally. There are now ten of 
these State warehouses in operation, and their 
managers have been required to insure in local 
companies the cotton stored therein. The gen- 
eral policy of the Commissioner, however, is to 
try and get companies to pool together and is- 
sue a blanket per bale per annum policy. He 
has thus far, however, not been able to carry 
out this policy. In the meantime, he is permit- 
ting the cotton to be insured locally. He re- 
serves, however, the question of approving all 
such individual policies issued, and they must 
be in companies duly authorized to do busi- 
ness in Texas. 


present, 


High Cotton Valuation 


Southern agents in cotton sections have been 
issuing cotton policies under the ‘‘Marks and 
Numbers” form at as high as ten cents a 
pound. Conservative underwriters think that 
seven and one-half cents to eight cents is a full 
insurance value under present conditions, and 
that even these figures are likely to be further 
reduced later in this month and November, when 
the fall rush of the crop gets under way. Com- 
pany managers are saying that agents meeting 
eotton risks would do well to follow more 
closely banking practice as to valuation than 
they have been doing. 


Humboldt Fire Enters Texas 


The Humboldt Fire of Pittsburg is entering 
Texas, and within a few days will be prepared 
to write insurance in that State through the 
general agency of John R. Hancock & Co., Dal- 
las. This general agency also represents the 


National-Ben Franklin of Pittsburg and the 
German-American of the same city. 
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German Business Reinsured 


The North British and Mercantile of London 
has reinsured its German business in the Stutt- 
gart Co- and Reinsurance Company of Stutt- 
gart. 

The Commercial Union of London has trans- 
ferred its German business to the Frankfort 
General Insurance Company of Frankfort, Ger- 
many. 


Captain J. H. Mitchell of the Phoenix Dead 


Captain J. H. Mitchell, for twenty years vice- 
president of the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, died in his home in that city on Tues- 
day, October 6. The captain was one of the 
most interesting figures in the insurance world, 
of striking personal appearance, standing six 
feet four and one-half inches in his stockings, 
just a little taller than Lincoln, and of a char- 
acter that made him many friends in the course 
of his long and somewhat picturesque Career. 

He was born in 1828 and spent years in the 
rough work of the lumber camps before enlist- 
the Union Army. He was at Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg. He joined the spe- 
cial agency corps of the Phoenix in Hartford in 
1884 traveled for the for four 
years, when he was elected second vice-presi- 
dent, and three years later first vice-president, 
which post he held till 1908, when he retired 
from active work, but did not abate his inter- 
est in the affairs of the company. He leaves a 
daughter, a son, and several grandchildren. 


ing in 


and company 


Sterling Fire Agency Changes 


Poor & Van Ness of Baltimore, who have 
been Eastern managers of the Sterling Fire of 
Indianapolis, have determined to restrict their 
operations to Maryland. Agents of the Sterling 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania will 
hereafter report to Indianapolis. A. A. King 
of Elmira will continue as State agent for New 
York and New Jersey, and Ralph Westbrook cf 
Harrisburg for Pennsylvania. A. G. Hancock, 
Baltimore, will have Virginia, North Carolina 
and the District of Columbia. 


Farm Property 


A class of business that should be written 
with much care and good judgment is the remote 
farm risk, especially in the Western country, 
where the farms and ranches are large and the 
homes few and far between. In an old, settled 
country, where the farm solicitor knows every 
assured and sees the property covered frequently 
during the year and watches it with much care, 
this class of business produces only a small 
margin of profit. 

The small farm dwelling, with stovepipes for 
chimneys, built for the temporary shelter of 
the homesteader, and a small barn with possibly 
straw cover for roof to serve the purpose of the 
proving-up process, to be readily abandoned if 
the venture proves disappointing, is not to be 
written under any circumstances. 

Full information on every farm risk should 
be furnished the company on an application 
signed by the insured. 

The title of the property should be shown, also 
whether or not the applicant is successful and 
satisfied; the character of product and whether 
it is too remote from the railway or market to 
ever be worth the work of a lifetime or a per- 
manent home, and every other feature to show 
the desirability of the risk. 

All the insurable property should be included 
in the policy—the house and contents, the barn 
and contents, the outbuildings, the farm ma- 
chinery and the livestock on the premises (an 
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equal amount on each and not to exceed a re. 
sonable amount on any one animal) for g tul! 
term and a full premium. 

Never write a policy on livestock alone and 
never write a farm risk for a period of one Year 
—Firemans Fund Record. 4 


MARINE AND INLAND _ INSURANCE 


Transactions in the United States 


in 1913 


In the following table will be found data jp. 
dicating the extent of the marine and inland 
the United States 
during 1913 of the respective companies writing 
those classes of business: 


insurance transact 


ions in 








| 





Net 
NAME AND LOCATION Prems. | Losses 
ov COMPANY. Written. | Incurred. 
$ $ 

Aetna, Hartford........| $1,424,576 963,915 
Alliance, Philadelphia.. . | 329,983 214,216 
Alliance, London...... . | 154,973 100,615 
Allianz, Berlin... . . " 320,882 188,774 
American, Newark..... 94,635 26,844) 
Am. Central, St. Louis... | 64,124 42,335) 
Am. and For. Mar.,N.Y.| 151,841 55,581| 
Assur. Co. of Am., N. Y.) 44,350 red 
Atl. Mut., New York. ..| 2,812,326) 1,236,545) 
Automobile, Hartford.. . BORSST) seen j 
Boston, Boston......_. 1,566,688} 936,779] 
Brit. and For., Liverpool| 400,896] 526,874 
California,San Francisco| +--+: + 610 
Canton, Hong Kong....| 127.672 121.332 
Citizens, St. Louis...... | 2,585 3,986 
Columbia, Jersey City. . 396,770 217,125 
Com. Union, London... 734,378 444,610 
Continental, New York. 124,226 60,958 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit 15,820 4,882 
Equitable F.& M., Prov. —2,100 19,532 
Federal, Jersey City....| 1,365,246} 548,544 
Fidelity-Phenix, N. Y... 123,186 75,693 
Firemans Fd.,SanFran.| 2,221,773) 1,324,423 
Fonciere, Paris......... 39,690 31,919 
General, Dresden...... 92,894 64,168 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls. 90,379 42,139 
Hartford, Hartford... . 725,200} 360,014 
Hernando, Memphis.... 2,33 1,834 
Home, New York...... 856,537 298,409 
Indemnity, London..... 320,395 199,578} 
Ins. Co. of N. Am., Phila} 3,163,303) 1,763,835 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa... 299,445 66,038 
Liv.& Lon.& Globe, Liv. 671,242 323,287 
Liv.& Lon.& Globe,N.Y. 31,298 563 
London, London....... 524,845 297,939 
Lon. & Lan., Liverpool. . 152,914 67,799 
Lumbermens, Norfolk. . 8,666 5,498 
Mannheim, Mannheim..| 1,436,943 937,690 
Marine, London....... 784,654 449,941 
Maritime, Liverpool... . 27,760 110,716 
Mass.F. & M., Boston. . 182,145 56,688 
Mec. & Trad., New Or... | | Oct 
Merc. Fire, Bangor. .... 124,091 78,011 
Mich. Com., Lansing. . . 20,460 8,778 
N.Y. F. & M. Un., N.Y.. 58,122 54,214 
New Jersey, Newark... 54,346 26,552 
Niagara, New York.... 30,149 13,058 
Nord Deutsche, Hamb’g 264,005 180,897 
North China, Shanghai. 35,732 32,633 
N’western Nat’l., Mil...| = ...... —1,215 
Norwich Union, Nor’h..| _...... 68 
Ocean, Liverpool....... 209,426 199,326 
Old Colony, Boston... . 148,517 85,541 
Orient, Hartford....... 98,859 45,536 
Phoenix, London....... 151,896 38,991 
Prov. Wash’gton,Prov..| 1,185,278 664,229 
Queen, New York...... 587,428 277,283 
Reliance, Liverpool..... 174,563 189,111 
Rossia, St. Petersburg. . 920,391 614,463 
Royal, Liverpool....... 869,523 424,802 
Royal Exch., London... 365,449 248,287 
St. Paul F.& M., St.Paul! 1,587,809 917,253 
Sea, Liverpool......... 412,818 395,328 
Standard, Liverpool... . 841,790 748,651 
Switzerland Gen., Zurich 408,705 257,471 
Thames and Mersey, Liv 606,418 497,441 
ORIO, BORID e556 6 3.0.65 134,712 84,272 
Union, Bangor......... 153,923 94,021 
Union, Liverpool.......| _ 780,786] — 568,397 
U. S. Lloyds, N. Y.....}| 1,316,673] 1,122,698 
Western, Toronto...... 84,913 19,501 
Yang Tsze, Shanghai... 192,171 200,680 
EBD. rates cx iliac '$34,000,081|$20,482,847 
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_ Risks 
in Force 
Dec. 31, 


$ 
$52,449,299 


1,499,689 
117,409,894 
036,156 
36,813,295 
18,496,323 


98,657 
19,993,402 
18,232,016 

4,889,023 
$4,391,321 
9,830 
114,103,316 
4,702,795 
66,429,677 
536,043 
1,552,038 
3,652,383 
24,748,655 
$844,496 
31,627,858 
10,099,279 


3,471,634 

391,888 
5,148,185 
4,081,901 
3,653,378 


a 
$298,196,28 


Companies File Demurrer 


When the 


case 
against the Illinois companies 


of Superintendent Potts 
defendants 


his agency action was called last week, 4 
companies filed a demurrer to the original b 
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$ 
12,449,299 
2,676,287 
7,163,486 
5,955,191 
4,006,249 

653,359 
1, 402,642 
1,499,689 
7,409,898 
3,036,156 
6,813,295 
8,496,323 


98,657 iY 
9,993,402 
18 939, 016 
4,889,023 
4,391,321 
9,830 
4,103,316 
4,702,798 
16,429,677 
1,552,038 
3,652,383 
4,748,655 
$844,496 
1,627,853 
0,099,279 
4,903,724 
9,421,613 
12,019,011 
1,458,940 
7,642, 176 
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October 15, 1914 


setting forth that the charges did not warrant 
Despite a pro- 
test by Special Attorney Shamel of the Insur- 
ance Department the court held the case over 
till October 24, when action could have been 


further action by the courts. 


taken on the demur 


rer. 


Automobile Property Damage Insurance 
in 1913 


The following premiums and losses comprise those 
reported to the New York Insurance Department by 


fre and marine insurance companies, 


of casualty companies: 








Name aNd Location Premiums Losses 
or COMPANY. Received. Incurred. 
tna, Hartford....... $336,189 $152,041 

Etna A. & L., Hartford 612,654 208,296 
Alliance, Philé adelphia. . 72,379 25,937 
Alliance, We: ee 319 238 
American, Newark .... 94,635 20,086 
American Cas., Reading. 28,078 $12,437 
Am. Fid., Montpelier. . 41,814 729,825 
Automobile, Hartford. . 7,692 945 
Boston, Boston ....... 65,284 33,483 
Colonial, New York.... 39,815 7,668 
Columbia, Jersey City. 2,973 750 
Com’l Cas., Newark.... 63,978 732,444 
(om’l Union, London. . 179,426 81,828 
Commonwealth B. & C., 

Fort Worth ........ 8,953 Later 
Connecticut, Hartford. 6,285 
Emp. Liability, London. 388,971 7147, 246 
Federal, Jersey City. 8,452 627 
Fid. & Cas., New York. 88,896 27,258 
Kid, & Dep., Baltimore. 164,110 $61,357 
Firemans I’., San Fran, 12,228 4,343 
Florida F’. & C. .» Jack- 

NE ered tad ee ae % 352 7719 
Frankfort G., IFrankf’t. 16,479 $4,547 
General Accid’t, Perth. 279,875 $137,302 
General B. & C., Dallas. 6,762 72,614 
Georgia Life, Macon... 43,931 721,030 
Globe Ind., New York. 250,623 4121,554 
Globe & Rutgers, N. Y. 17,115 21,697 
Hartf’d A.& I., Hartf’d Ct SAE 
Hartford, Hartford.... 49,539 13,204 
Ins. Co. of North Am., 

Philadelphia. ....... 511,503 235,139 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., 

Philadelphia ........ 299,445 92,632 
Inter-State Cas., B’ham. 5,255 74,485 
Kansas City Cas., K. C. 8,318 {667 
L. & L. & Globe, Liv.. 3,795 1,542 
L. & L. & Globe, N. Y. rl ee 
London G. & A., Lon.. 174,241 759,259 
London & Lancashire 

G. & A., Toronto.... 31,223 $4,772 
Mannheim, Mannheim. . 2,973 750 
Marine, London ...... 477 164 
Mass. B, & I., Boston.. 52,685 416,498 
Mass, F, & M., Bost. 137,276 60,272 
Md, Cas., Baltimore. . 151,165 760,084 
Md, Motor Car, Balt. 4 ‘921 1,099 
New Amst. Cas. aes Y: 7,746 7442 
New Eng. Cas., Boston. 67,353 $15,793 
Niagara, New York.... 567 140 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’ g 1,348 340 
Ocean A. & G., London. 176, 906 +76,220 
Old Colony, Boston. 53 58,172 
Pac. Coast Cas., San F. +3, 899 
Pacific Surety, San F.. 410,592 
Palatine, London ..... 73,976 
Phenix, London ...... 429 
Preferred Acc., N. Y¥ +71,057 
swe. Wash., Prov..... 848 

Prud, Cas., Ind’ polis. ; +28,850 

ueen, New York...... 33,403 

oyal Ind., New York. 232, 939 798,832 
Royal, Liverpool re letveie 5,608 479 
Royal” Exchange, Lon. 1 306 226 
St. P. F. & M., St. P. 8.597 2,933 
Southw'n Sur., Denison 38,839 413,178 
Standard Acc., Detroit.. 138,083 444,342 
Stuyvesant, New York. 117,796 46,504 
Travelers Ind., Hartf’d. 573,678 $259,554 
Union Casualty, Phila. 79,587 433,380 

$C. & S., Memphis. 4,394 +902 

U S. Cas New York.. 427154 $16,902 
US. F& G., Balt. 143,802 $57,802 
Vulean, New York. 449 488 
Western Ind., Dallas... 1,783 $1,710 

‘illiamsb’gh City, N.Y. 14,581 6,706 
Zurich General, "Dacich, 96,771 423,976 

BIOS ios nose $6,585,248 $2,681,989 


tLosses paid, including claim expenses. 


as well as those 


Ratio of 
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~The Electrical World reports healthy increases in 

output of electrical energy in New England during 
ly, and that early returns for August indicate a 
~ in all sections of the country except the Far 
est, 


THE SPECTATOR 


Insurance Federation of Ohio 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Last week at the fourth annual convention 
of the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, President Chas. H. 
Holland said, among other things, when re- 
ferring to the joint meeting with the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents: 

“It has been with the greatest possible pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that I have assisted in ar- 
ranging for a joint convention of that associ- 
ation of agents and our own association, to be 
held during the current week, and I have great 
hopes that the discussions and exchange of 
views at that joint convention may result in a 
well-organized co-operative movement which 
shall have as its aim the attainment of that 
still greater co-operation between the _ public, 
the agents and the companies.”’ 

President Fetzer, of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, also said, in rec- 
ommending that a manager be employed: 

“The existing conditions point conclusively to 
the fact that the business needs, in every State, 
a Federation of Insurance Agents, ably organ- 
ized and officered for its protection and promo- 
tion. It should be the business of such a 
manager to so work as to bring about such a 
federation in each State. Our association should 
have a board of governors, composed of a man 
for each State, who shall be president of the 
State Federation, or some equally strong man 
through whom we can quickly and effectively 
work.” 

I hope your valuable publication will become 
so deeply interested in this general spirit of 
co-operation that you will feature it whenever 
possible through your’ columns. Four State 
federations have already been formed and are 
doing splendid work. Men from nine other 
States attending the White Sulphur meeting 
asked that a man be sent to organize their 
States in like manner. The movement was 
strongly featured at the convention. Let us all 
work for co-operation and save the business of 
underwriting by keeping it out of the hands of 
the “unfriendly and uninformed.’’—UNITY. 

Cleveland, October 1. 


Fire Notes 
—Fred B. has resigned as Michigan 
agent of the Concordia of New York. 


Secor State 


—The Columbian of Indianapolis has applied for 


licenses in the States of Ohio and Michigan. 


has been appointed resident 
of the Columbia Fire of In- 


Schroeder 
Milwaukee 


—Edward 
manager at 
dianapolis. 

—E. B. 
S, Bh, 
Hampshire. 


Barrett, Jr., a local Aberdeen, 


appointed special 


agent at 
has been agent of the New 
York, New York, has an- 
Simmonds 
the 


—The City of New 
nounced the appointment of the John G. 
Agency, New York city, as general 
New York suburban field. 


agents for 


A stamping office is to be established at Ashland, 
Ky., for the northeastern section of that State. Such 
a large section is a new departure in 
local the 


an office to cover 
that State, 
only ones in use. 


previous to which offices were 


—Secretary of the Illinois Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents, Harry Morgan of Springfield, 
issued a circular to the agents of Illinois, setting forth 


has 


Classified Risks i 
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the necessity of harmony between the agents, com- 
panies, State officials and the public, and the danger to 
all concerned in the widening breach. He calls upon 
them to make every effort to remedy existing dif- 


ferences. 

recently or- 
San 
president, 


—The field men of Southern Texas 
ganized the South 
Antonio. W. Hugh 


and D. Maury Pollard secretary. 


Texas Field Social Club at 
Hunter was elected 


—The city council of Kansas City has passed an or- 
dinance requiring that waste paper in 
ceeding twenty-five pounds must be stored in wired 
bales or kept in fireproof receptacles. 


amounts ex- 


—-The Firemans Fund, San Francisco, has an- 
nounced that, effective January 1, 1915, the head- 
quarters for their Southeastern department will be 


transferred to Atlanta from Macon, Ga. 


—Thomas J. Flynn, 
Sterling Fire of 
State agent for the Columbian 
for Illinois and Indiana, 


formerly chief clerk for the 


has been appointed 
Fire of Indianapolis 


with headquarters in Chicago. 


Indianapolis, 


—The Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania has 
been organized and temporary offices established in 
Philadelphia. At the first meeting J. W. Henry was 
elected president; S. H. Pool and J. Turn, vice- 
presidents, and J. L. Rivolta, secretary-treasurer. 

—James E. Vincil, sixty years old, for five years 


— of the insurance agency of L. H. Phister & 
‘o., of Kansas City, was killed recently while crossing 
pasa street from the street car to the sidewalk. 
warned of an approaching automobile, and, 
turned back and was struck. 


He was 
becoming 
confused, 

W. B. 
Assurance of 
State 
Suburban Exchange 
Utica. Mr. 
spector of the Underwriters Association in that city. 

The Hartford Fire of 
services of Bernard W. Graham 
man for their New York city department. Mr. 
ham has been long with the City of New York and has 
gained a wide scope both in friends and experience. 
Mr. Graham will be Arthur Pollock, in 


Quigley has been appointed by the London 
London its State York 
outside the and 


agent for New 


metropolitan department 


territory, with headquarters in 


Quigley has been for several years in- 
Hartford has secured the 
as associate counter- 


Gra- 


associated with 
charge of the counter. 
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Kansas City Life Vsdiinines Meet 

KANSAS CITY, October 10.—The Life Under- 
writers Association of Kansas City began its 
fall session October 9. The first business ac- 
tively taken up this fall is the securing of a 
reasonably complete list of large policyholders 
in Kansas City, which will correctly indicate 
the standing of Kansas City as an insurance 
center. It is said that Kansas City has been 
given credit for less than a dozen persons car- 
rying insurance in excess of $50,000; in ten 
minutes at the meeting names and estimates 
of insurance were given of fifty persons in 
amounts ranging from $50,000 to $1,000,000. An- 
other enterprise of the association this fall is 
to have speakers who are candidates for office. 
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in Illinois in 1913 


The Illinois insurance department requires reports of fire insurance business in that State according to four general classes. 


The results, in the aggregate, in 1913 were as follows: 











| Number of | Amount Premiums Losses Ratio Loss 
CLASSES. | Policies. | Risk. Received. Paid. to Premium 
* naa ok i prt $ | $ $ % 
Dwellings and contents. eG i ee | 484,846 704,753,694 6,664,424 | 2,881,229 43.23 
Mercantile buildings and contents................ 359,161 | 593,151,034 7,512,645 | 4,047,099 53.87 
ee RE Se PTC er ers 186,507 | 524,537,110 6,304,615 | ‘ oo 354 64.35 
MM 5 6b vod soca dnesesnrecenrcie 164,191 520,575,001 4,323, 522 55. 4 
ER oo eT TT: [1,194,705 | 2,343,016,839 | 24,805,205 | 13,385,667 | 53.99 
| 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Excellent Attendance and Well-Sustained Interest at Four-Days’ Session 


THIRTY-TWO OF THE STATES REPRESENTED AT NINTH ANNUAL GATHERING 


Formal Addresses on a Wide Variety of Topics and Timely Impromptu Discussions Mark the Pro- 
ceedings—New Officers Elected—San Francisco Likely to be Chosen for 1915 


{Specta, Rerort rrom Our Starr CorrESPONDENT] 


DALLAS, TEX., October 10.—The ninth annual 
meeting of the American Life Convention was 
held here from October 7 to 10, at the Hotel 
Adolphus, and proved to be a most successful 
meeting from every point of view. There was a 
large attendance of delegates, and the different 
sessions were well attended and excellently sup- 
plied with carefully prepared addresses cover- 
ing a wide range of discussion. 

This convention, representing as it does one 
hundred and four company members from 
thirty-two States, having over eighteen hun- 
dred millions of business in force, gave every 
manifestation at its annual gathering of that 
spirit of enterprise and co-operation which has 
marked it from its inception and which has 
brought to it the steady growth which expresses 
itself this year in figures totaling about $300,- 
000,000 over last year. 

The general spirit of the Convention and of 
its constitutional members is illustrated best by 
the address of its president, Henry Abels, of 
the Franklin Life of Peoria, Ill., who took for 
his text “Co-operation,” and urged his hearers 
to repeat it again and again as their watch- 
word, till their ‘‘minds became imbued with its 
importance to the business we represent and 
our joint efforts shall be spurred to increase 
the efficiency of our convention and to extend 
the power of our associated organizations.”’ 

THREE MEETINGS AT ONCE 

Three meetings held simultaneously in the 
hotel on Wednesday morning, October 7, sig- 
naled the official opening of the convention. 
although the regular session did not begin till 
the next day. The legal section met in the 
Georgian room and the medical section in the 
Palm room, while the executive committee was 
elsewhere in session, 

The officers and members of the executive 
committee were: 

Henry Abels, president, Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Ill.; W. A. Lindly, Security Mutual 
Life, Lincoln, Neb.; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Fed- 
eral Life, Chicago, Ill.; Thos. L. Miller, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal.; G. A. Grimsley, 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.; M. 
D. Johnson, Florida Life, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
E. W. Randall, Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, Minn.; T. W. Blackburn, secretary and 
counsel, Omaha, Neb. 

The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Abels, and after the roll-call by Secretary 
Blackburn, Hon. Berry Miller of Dallas deliv- 
ered the address of welcome. W. W. Young, of 
the German-American Life of Omaha, responded 
in behalf of the convention. President Abels 
followed: 

Mr. Abels briefly rehearsed the history and 
purpose of the American Life Association, 
with its representatives in thirty-two States, 
and spoke of its sister organizations, the 
Commissioners Convention,the Presidents Asso- 
ciation, the Life Underwriters Association, 
and the various actuarial, medical and legal so- 


cieties, one hundred and four parts in all, which 
enter into the composition of the convention 
body. He continued: 


The American Life Convention is founded upon the 
co-operation of the companies composing it—by no 
other means can its avowed purpose of organization 
be accomplished. Internal dissension is fatal to the 
fulfillment of its highest office. Its progress toward 
the ideal is accelerated only as the co-operative spirit 
prevails among its members. 

Certain practices and methods in home-office man- 
agement and in the employment of agents and the 
solicitation of applications, once regarded as legitimate, 
are now, through the wider outlet produced: by closer 
association of the companies, the recognition of com- 
mon interests, and the establishment of higher 
standards in the conduct of the business—looked upon 
as unethical and reprehensible. 

Reforms take time, and they cannot be effected 
single handed. The influence and power of co-opera- 
tion alone may hope ultimately to break habits and 
change customs not in harmony with the great move- 
ment for which the Convention stands, 

Many wrongs have been righted and much good 
accomplished along various lines since our organization 
in 1906. 

The succeeding years have brought to each company a 
fuller appreciation of its responsibilities, not only in 
the conduct of its own affairs, but in its relation to 
all other companies and to the Convention, 

Through the combined influence of the companies 
life insurance has been extolled and the American Life 
Convention, representing its highest interests, occu- 
pies an enviable position in the insurance and business 
world generally. 

Ever-varying conditions come with the passing days 
and require changes in plans and methods; new prob- 
lems arise for solution; unfair practices demand com- 
bating. 

The Convention, with co-operation its active force, 
can, and must, meet the exigencies of the hour. Its 
slogan, ‘“‘co-operation,” must sound loud and clear. 
Each repetition adds value and power to our organiza- 
nn, 7 =? 

The constructive character of life insurance calls 
for adherence to certain well-defined principles. The 
workmanship employed in its building must conform 
to the general architectural plan—insuring right pro- 
portions, usefulness, safety and symmetry of outlines, 
united in a beautiful, consistent whole. 

A structure of such magnitude as comprehended by 
the many life organizations of our country is possible 
of attainment only through their positive co-operation. 

Petty jealousies, desire for individual power, un- 
ethical methods, unjust suspicions, are factors which 
will warp and mar the usefulness and stability of the 
life business and defeat the noble purpose of its ex- 
tence, * * © 

All great enterprises call for concerted action. Wis- 
dom, prudence, calm judgment and unselfish interest 
of the many are essential forces in the successful car- 
rying out of so vast a project. Any lack of harmony 
between the organizations representative of the life in- 
surance interests of our country means an_under- 
mining of the groundwork of substantial public senti- 
ment, a loss of prestige and a curtailment of future 
usefulness, 

“Tdeals are the world’s masters.” It took years:‘of 
hard labor by countless throngs to give to the world 
the Great Pyramid. It will take time and united pur- 
pose to bring nearer ideal conditions in life under- 
writing. * * * 

Co-operation! Repeat it again and again. Let its 
echoes reverberate until our minds become imbued 
with its tremendous importance to the business we rep- 
resent, and our joint efforts shall be spurred to in- 
crease the efficiency of our Convention and to extend 
the power of our associated organizations. 


The first paper read at the afternoon session 
was that of W. M. McConnell, of the Western 
Union Life of Spokane, Wash. He was fol- 
lowed by Arthur F. Hall, vice-president Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., after which 
came the address of Charles M. Cartwright of 
The Western Underwriter, 

The evening session was marked by informal 
discussions. Amongst those who took part 
were Charles Coffin, of the State Life of. In- 
dianapolis; F..W. Potter, counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Legal: Reserve:-Companies of. Illinois; 
Dr. E; -G. Simmons, J. W. -Vardell, Orville 





Thursday 


Thorp, J. M. Hamilton, A. F. Hall, D. £, Calla- 
way and S§S. A. Foster. 

At the session on Friday the speakers were 
Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburg, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Life Under. 
writers; J. B. Reynolds, of the Kansas City Life 
of Kansas City; Crawford H. Ellis, Pan-Amerj- 
can Life of New Orleans, and Gilbert A. Deitch, 
of Indianapolis, whose addresses are printeq 
below. 

Frank P. Manley, vice-president of the In- 
dianapolis Life of Indianapolis, presided op 
Friday evening as ‘“‘chef’” at the session called 
the ‘“gridiron,’’ concerning which it wag off- 
cially announced in advance: 


At this session the grouch, the optimist, the oppor. 
tunist, the kicker and the booster are all welcome, 
The chair will recognize first members who have main. 
tained a discreet and becoming silence during the pre- 
ceding sessions. Later those whose terminal facilities 
are adequate, and last, but not least, the easy talkers 
who have become uneasy. This special feature of the 
annual meeting belongs to the membership. Executive 
committeemen and officers speak only when spoken to 
or at. 


This is a statement which sufficiently de. 
scribes the general nature of the discussions, 

On Saturday came the reports of standing 
committees, unfinished and new business and 
the election of officers. 

The officers elected for next year were: 


President—E. W. Randall, of the Minnesota Mutual 
Life of St. Paul. 

Secretary, Treasurer and Counsel—T. W. Black 
burn of Omaha. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Harry L. Seay, general counsel Southland Life, two 
years. 

Chas. F. Coffin, vice-president State Life of In- 
dianapolis, two years. 

M. Johnson, president Florida Life, one-year 
term. 
Henry Abels, secretary Franklin Life. 


Hoip-Over MEMBERS 


G. A. Grimsley, president Jefferson Standard Life, 
W. A. Lindly, president Security Mutual Life. 


State VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Alabama—Wilmer L. Moore, Southern States. 
Arkansas—W. S. Mitchell, Home Life. 
California—W. R. Porter, Western States. 
Colorado—T. F. Daly, Capitol. 

Florida—W. P. Douglas, Florida Life. 
Georgia—W. W. Reid, Empire. 

Illinois—A. M. Johnson, National Life of U. S. A. 
Indiana—A. F. Hall, Lincoln National. 

Idaho—E. S. Chadwick, Idaho State. 

lowa—L. J. Dougherty, Guaranty. 

Kentucky—W. W. Moore, Citizens National. 
Louisiana—C, H. Ellis, Pan-American Life. 
Michigan—W. A. Watts, Preferred. . 
Minnesota—John T, Baxter, Northwestern National. 
Mississippi—W. Q. Cole, Lamar Life. 
Missouri—E. P. Melson, Missouri State. _ 
Montana-——H. R. Cunningham, Montana Life. 
Nebraska—B. H. Robison, Bankers Reserve. 
New Mexico—Geo. Roslington, Occidental. __ 
North Carolina—R. J. Mebane, Southern Life and 


Trust. 

North Dakota—J. J. Feckler, Pioneer. 

Ohio—J. M. Sarver, Ohio State Life. : 

Oklahoma—-A. E. McCartney, Oklahoma National. 

Oregon—-S. P. Lockwood, Columbia Life and Trust. 

Pennsylvania—F. A. Wesley, Standard. 

South Dakota—F. L. Bramble, Dakota Mutual. 

Tennessee—W. C. Stacy, Volunteer State. 

Texas—O. S. Carleton, Great Southern. 

Utah—N. G. Stringham, Continental. 

Virginia—C. G. Taylor, Jr., Atlantic. ? 

Washington—W. M. McConnell, Western Union. ‘ 

West_ Virginia—Harrison B. Smith, George Was 
ington Life. 

Wisconsin—William A. Fricke, Great Northern. 

Officers of the medical section were elected as 
follows: 

Chairman, Dr. Whitfield Harral, medical dl- 
rector Southwestern Life of Dallas; vice-chalt 
man, Dr. F. W. Foxworthy, medical director 
Majestic Life of Indianapolis, Ind.; secretary, 
Dr. F. L. B. Jenney, medical director Federal 
Life, Chicago; member of the board of man- 
agers, Dr. J: P. Turner, medical director Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 

Legal section officers were elected as follows: 
Chairman, H. H. Orr, generat counsel for West- 
ern Reserve Life; Muncie, Ind.; secretary, Joha 
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r. Onion, counsel San Antonio Life, San An- 


tonio. 
Then came adjournment, after which the 


members became the guests of the Texas insur- 
ance companies and of the city of Dallas, by 
whom they were royally entertained. 


GETTING BUSINESS 


W. M. McConnell, general manager of the 
Western Union Life Insurance Company, Spo- 
kane, Washington, discussed the above topic, 
in part, as follows: 


The first topic which I will discuss in this connec- 
tion is the proper organization of the company, with a 
view to getting a fair share of the annual additions. 
No business enterprise requires a higher degree of in- 
telligence, a broader experience in large undertakings 
and an integrity more unquestioned. The board of 
directors of a life insurance company are trustees for 
an unborn generation, and as such have a sacred trust, 
calling for rare intelligence and supreme integrity. 

The active officers should add to the above qualities 
an extensive life-insurance experience. This is no 
place for novices. Education and successful achieve- 
ments in other lines of business may be valuable assets 
for executive officers of a life company, but experience 
is of prime importance. Life insurance, from our mor- 
tality tables down, is based upon experience, and the 
men who direct the destinies of such an organization 
should come from the ranks of those who have made 
good in this particular field. * * * Time was 
when general manager, agency superintendent, etc., de- 
pone upon deceptive and alluring policies to get the 
business; but the days of board contracts, ornate gold 
bonds and elusive tontine policies are gone. Life in- 
surance, in company with many other big business en- 
terprises, has undergone a change, and to-day a com- 
pany that would successfully bid for the new business 
must, through its organization, put out clean, straight 
policies and direct its affairs through upright, capable 
and experienced officers and directors. 

With organization of the company effected and a 
good, clean line of attractive policies ready for the 
market, the next important step in eating business is 
to secure competent agents. These may be sought in 
two fields—the trained and the untrained. Every com- 
pany that succeeds in making the right sort of in- 
crease in its business must depend primarily upon 
trained writers of insurance. They are the backbone 
of the company. ile 

Briefly put, every life company to get business must 
seek and secure salesmen of the right caliber. The 
old days of the old-fashioned life agents and lightning- 
rod peddlers are gone. Men of character are in de- 
al Men who have an abiding faith in insurance; 
men of backbone and courage; and most of all, men of 
industry. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact 
that already the big universities are recognizing the 
importance of training men for the insurance work, 
not only as actuaries and office men, but as field men, 
supervisors and underwriters. This tardy recognition of 
the law of supply and demand in furnishing insurance 
underwriters will undoubtedly contribute a valuable 
quota of producers in the future. The University of 
Michigan is placing particular stress on this field of 
common interest. ue 

To sum up my remarks, therefore, the getting of 
business involves the organization of the company and 
the character of its policies. It involves a proper selec- 
tion, training and organization of the field orce. It 
further involves the quality and quantity of business 
written, to the end that each year will show a reason- 
able increase of insurance in force. 


RETAINING BUSINESS 


Arthur F. Hall, first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Lincoln National Life of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., read a paper on “Retaining 
Business,” Among other things, he said: 


_It has been said that a child’s education should be- 
gin three generations before he is born, and Oliver 
Wendel Holmes lays down as the first rule to insure 
Ongevity that men should provide themselves with a 
ine of long-lived ancestors. In the principle thus 
enunciated you may find an inkling of m theory as to 
the best way to retain business. The foundation for 
retaining business must be laid before the business is 
yritten, for business well obtained is half retained. 
ia When one speaks of retaining business his 
. ural thought is how to prevent lapses. The enor- 
} vi losses suffered by life insurance companies on 
. ag of lapsing policies is appalling. Although one 
ej 2€ most important problems of our business is to 
la —o these great losses through the elimination of 
A 8, yet it seems to me that the matter has not re- 
Whats jttention it deserves. =< 
» then, are inci 

can be eliminsteas the principal causes of lapses that 

irst on the list comes the rebate. 
os ond on the list comes misrepresentation knowingly 
sence beeely made by high pressure or dishonest 
ee 4 These two evils have caused more lapsed poli- 
the enw all other causes combined, and yet they are 

easiest of all the causes to eliminate. Any com- 

Y Manager worthy of the position can easily de- 
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termine which of his agents rebate or misrepresent. 
The proper business move is to eliminate the agents 
guilty of such practices. If we grant that we have 
eliminated all the lapses caused by rebating and willful 
misrepresentation, the next greatest number of lapses 
is found among dissatisfied policyholders. 

For what one or more reasons is a policyholder dis- 
satisfied ? 

He may have been overpersuaded. 

He may have been oversold. 

He may have misunderstood his policy. 


All these causes for dissatisfaction can be better 
eliminated in advance than corrected after the fault has 
been committed, and the only way to eliminate dissatis- 
faction in advance is through the education of our 
agents to a realization of their responsibilities and op- 
portunities in this great and wonderful business of life 
insurance. 


AN ONLOOKER’S VIEW 


C. M. Cartwright, managing editor of The 
Western Underwriter, spoke from the viewpoint 
of an onlooker. He said that there are no great 
evils in the business, but that at the very time 
when one feels the most certain and satisfied 
is the period when dangerous tendencies are 
started and when there is need to look for storm 
signals. He said he spoke of no single company 
or individual or official. He referred to vast 
waste in time, money and energy in the laps- 
ing of agents and of business, and suggested 
the necessity for a careful survey of lapsed 
policyholders to ascertain real causes of with- 
drawal. He pointed out the falseness of the 
basis of comparison on volume of business rather 
than on net returns as an indication of progress. 

Mr. Cartwright suggested that the convention 
go on record in favor of abolishing competitive 
literature. He also suggested a civil service 
system for employees in the field. He recom- 
mended that companies should, in the interest 
of fair dealing and general reputation, make 
good every injury and injustice inflicted by a 
field man. He deprecated one-man institutions, 
spoke a good word for team work, urged closer 
attention to the financial end, that the com- 
panies may be kept free from all entangling in- 
fluences when it comes to investments. He fa- 
vored the cultivation in all departments of a 
“life insurance atmosphere,”’ and closed by urg- 
ing every officer to strive to prove equal to the 
great responsibilities of the business, that life 
insurance may continue ‘‘to render mankind a 
service not to be excelled through any other 
medium.”’ 


“WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES” 


J. B. Reynolds, president Kansas City Life 
of Kansas City, read an interesting paper 
on the above topic. It was, in part, as follows: 


In dealing with the subject it is necessary to con- 
sider two important and salient points—first, the period 
of time to be covered in statistical compilation, and 
second, the territory involved. 

On the first point—period of time to be covered, I 
have selected as my initial date December 31, 1890, 
thus covering a period of twenty-three years to the 
present. A number of those ‘here have been engaged 
in the business even a greater length of time and can 
vividly recall conditions existing in 1890. 

The second point—territory, without any intention of 
making it sectional, I shall consider what is and has 
been regarded as Western and Southern territory 
from the standpoint of life insurance, that is territory 
west of the Ohio and south of the Potomac rivers. 

On the question of time to be considered, let us 
divide it into two decades, with the remaining frac- 
tion—1890 to 1900, 1900 to 1910, and 1910 to 1913. 

During the first decade to be considered (1890-1900) 
there was introduced into the business the most im- 
portant factor in the building of new life insurance 
companies, to wit—preliminary-term method of valua- 
tion. There were possibly some companies that used 
the preliminary-term method of valuation prior to 1890. 
As for the credit of introducing the system, there may 
be some dispute as to who was the real author or as to 
who is entitled to claim credit therefor. The writer 
can state authoritatively that the eminent actuary, 
August F. Harvey, almost thirty years actuary of the 
Missouri State Insurance Department, was one of the 
early advocates of the system and no doubt the pioneer 
in introducing it in the West. * * * 

The second decade (1900 to 1910) might well be 
termed the “‘organization period,” as this decade gave 
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birth to a great number of life insurance companies, I 
have great faith in the success of the honorably and 
well-managed company, and, though some of them may 
not become giants, it ts well known that the business 
of this country is not done by giants, and when it is 
so done it is likely to become a monopoly. Small 
business enterprises are the foundations of the pros- 
perity of this country and have equally as important a 
place in the business world as the larger enterprise. 
* * * The small life insurance company is just as 
much of a company as the giant, and just as good. 
goodly number of medium-sized and small well-man- 
aged companies, in the opinion of many experts, are 
more conducive to the prosperity of the country than 
a few gies. * * * 

Many of the new features were added to the con- 
tracts of life insurance during the decade 1900 to 1910, 
and I say it advisedly that in the construction and 
liberalizing of policy contracts the companies of the 
West and South, generally speaking, and particularly 
the companies of the American Life Convention mem- 
bership, were pioneers and leaders in the movement 
resulting in greater benefits to the insured. lites 
Company by company, State by State, however, the 
South need not blush over mistakes that have been 
made, for their more fortunate neighbors to the North, 
at.an earlier period possibly, made practically the same 
mistakes. * * * 

We now have passed only a little over three years of 
what would be my third decade (1910 to 1920), but I 
helieve that we may safely be permitted to forecast 
and designate this the “decade of building.” I doubt 
if in the remaining portion of this period the organiza- 
tion of new companies will be so general, though we 
shall see some organized; but we shall see those already 
organized and doing business, growing, building and 
expanding. * * * 

_In_ conclusion, let us now consider the second sub- 
division of my subject, that is the territory involved 
and the advance made by companies during this period. 
For convenience I have divided this into periods of 
five years for the purpose of illustrating the increase 
in assets and insurance in force of companies domiciled 
in the territory west of the Ohio and south of the 
Potomac rivers by the following table: 


Dec. 31, No. of Cos. Assets. Ins. in Force. 
; AS 16 $58,853,591 $371,876,121 
eer 20 112,843,667 574,395,890 
to ee 31 189,387,916 958,863,000 
1905. 51 327,084,546 1,731,029,000 
| ae -- 130 534,315,085 2,863,752,000 
SONG ace eons 172 . 708,159,919 4,423,488,000 


ADDRESS BY C. H. ELLIS 


“Opportunities for Young Men in Life Insur- 
ance Work” was the subject chosen by Craw- 
ford H. Ellis, president of the Pan-American 
Life of New Orleans. He said, in part: 


In my judgment, there is no line of business that 

serves to develop a young man’s ambition or develop 
what there is in him more than life insurance. To be- 
gin with, when he starts out as a solicitor, he comes 
in contact with the business men of the world and 
learns how to approach them, and soon loses any 
timidity which he may have otherwise had. This 
causes him to see the world in a broad way and op- 
portunities appear to him to be in his grasp which 
otherwise he would never think possible, 
_ Life-insurance work does not only remove the timid- 
ity of young men, but develops them so rapidly that 
they know how to meet and mingle with the business 
men of the world—men who are much older than 
themselves—and discuss matters intelligently with 
them. Once they have gained this ground they have 
established such confidence in themselves as to enable 
them to move on and on, and, after they know how to 
manage their affairs, it will only be a short time be- 
fore they will be thoroughly independent and enjoying 
the income from the built-up business of a general 
agency, which is the one thing that every agent who 
starts out in the field is desirous of attaining. Nor 
does it stop at this, but it is the stepping-stone to the 
executive offices of large life insurance companies, 
where we are sadly in need of trained insurance men 
to handle the business of the new insurance companies 
which have been organized in the South during the 
past ten years. oe 

I may say that one of the greatest evils in the in- 
surance world to-day is the lack of proper material in 
the field forces, and the experience of nearly every 
company is that only about one out of ten men they 
try out “make Powe This results in a lot of lost 
motion and expense, which is absolutely lost without 
any benefits to anyone other than giving money to the 
support of some men who have no ambition and will 
never develop into anything. The rule to-day is that 
men take up life insurance work after they have failed 
in presticady everything else. In my opinion, this 
should be exactly the reverse, as I do not know of any 
business that offers a better opportunity for an ambi- 
tious young man to make himself independent in the 
world than to start out and master field work in a life 
insurance company. * * In looking over the 
average income for five years of the Yale graduates of 
1906, in a pamphlet compiled by E. G. Simmons, the 
vice-president and agency manager of our Pan-Ameri- 
can Life Insurance Company, it shows that insurance 
agents developed from these graduates averaged for 
the fifth year about $2700 per annum in a total classi- 
fication of seventeen different lines of business, and 
for the entire average of all occupations for the five- 
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year period, sixteen engaged in other lines of business 
only averaged $1280 per annum, and the insurance 
agent $1872 per annum. ‘This is a convincing con- 
trast, and | feel that it should be an incentive to the 
young men of our country to take up life insurance 
work, 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITING 
Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., addressing the medical gsec- 
tion on ‘“‘Certain Aspects of Life Underwriting,”’ 
spoke, in part, as follows: 


In striking contrast with the declining importance 
of family history in the eyes of the underwriter, the 
question of build is receiving closer attention, and 
overweight is now almost universally viewed with se- 
rious concern and soon will inevitably be so viewed by 
all. This topic has been frequently discussed of late, 
but as it is one of such import, it cannot be brought 
forth too prominently by frequent reference. I shall, 
therefore, touch upon it briefly; besides, a reference 
to it will serve to contrast and emphasize the im- 
portance of the physique-of the applicant as compared 
with his family history. : 

While fifteen years ago, or less, family history was a 
bete noire, a certain amount of overweight was viewed 
with complacency, as indicating a state of hyper-nutri- 
tion which would afford a reserve force upon which 
to draw in the declining years of life. On the other 
hand, in those days there was ‘‘a disposition to admit 
underweights at the younger ages much more freely 
than at the older, provided there was no suspicion of 
tuberculosis in the family history,” as was stated by 
Dr. O. H. Rogers of the New York Life in a paper de- 
livered before the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors in May, 1901. To Dr. Rogers belongs 
the distinction of being the first to explode some of 
these erroneous ideas in reference to weight. This is 
merely one of the many demonstrations we have had 
that we must base our conclusions upon the statistics 
of the past rather than theories based upon a priori 
reasoning. In the paper referred to it is shown from 
the experience of the New York Life that the extra 
mortality for overweights progressively increases with 
Ae alg 

About one year ago the company with which I am 
connected, in view of the medico-actuarial experience 
in reference to build, discontinued the arbitrary and 
artificial practice of a percentage limit of overweight 
and underweight, constant at all ages, for the accept- 
ance of applicants at standard rates and adopted graded 
limits varying according to height and age. These 
limits are based upon the medico-actuarial investiga- 
tion, 

The doctor then discussed at some length the 
underwriting significance of family history, hav- 
ing recourse to the Actuarial Society’s Special- 
ized Investigation of 1903; a paper by Dr. Bran- 
dreth Symonds, on “Some Studies in Family 
History,’’ presented in 1912 before the Associ- 
ation of Life Insurance Medical Directors, and 
“An Investigation Into the Effects of Family 
and Personal History Upon the Rates of Mor- 
tality Experienced in Various Classes of Life 
Assurance Risks, with Special Reference to Tu- 
berculosis,’’ appearing in the October, 1913, 
number of The Journal of the Institute of Ac- 


tuaries. 


SURGERY AND LIFE INSURANCE 


This was the topic treated by Dr. Marion 
Souchon, medical director of the Pan-American 
Life Insurance Company, New Orleans. He said, 
in part: 

The intention of this paper is to focus attention on 
the question of surgery in its relationship to life in- 
surance. For convenience of discussion we have classi- 
fied the subject into the following groups: 

First Group.—The permanently disqualified. 

Second Group.—Those having had surgical condi- 
tions render them liable to operation. 

Third Group.—Those having been operated, apply 
for insurance. 

Fourth Group.—Those having insurance, develop 
surgical conditions necessitating operation, 

The doctor took up the four groups outlined by 
him, discussing particularly those under Group 
2, who apply for insurance after being operated 
on, naming seven factors, taking into consider- 
ation in such cases age, vitality, build, habits, 
occupation, temperament and_ heredity. He 


went carefully into the question of appendicitis, 
regarding subjects acknowledging a second at- 
tack as extra-hazardous risks. 


He also dis- 
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cussed tuberculosis and syphilis, expressing the 
view that the recent and much-advertised rem- 
edies for this latter ailment had not modified 
the opinion of medica] directors as to this 
disease. 

AGENTS’ LIABILITY 


John F. Onion, general attorney of the San 
Antonio Life of San Antonio, Tex., spoke on 
“Liability of Insurance Companies as to the 
Acts of Agents with Limited Authority.’’ He 
said, in part: 


Allow me to state at the outset that I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss the numberless cases that have been 
decided by our higher courts on this familiar question. 
Therefore, I shall only refer you to cases embodying 
what is believed to be the cardinal principles of the 
subject and constituting what is generally termed ‘“‘the 
weight of authority.” 

As a general rule, it can be said that limitation on 
the powers of an agent as to waivers are valid and 
binding on the insured if he has express knowledge 
thereof, and some of the authorities hold that the in- 
sured is presumed to have this knowledge if such a 
provision is contained in the application or policy, or 
both, regardless of whether the insured reads same. 
It may be said that the great weight of authority and 
the general rule is that the insured can not rely on a 
waiver by an agent when his authority to waive is ex- 
pressly withheld from such agent. ‘This principle is 
abundantly supported by decisions. In Kansas, how- 
ever, as well as in Texas, the doctrine is laid down 
with reference to such a limitation that it was not 
conclusive, and if within the scope of an agent’s au- 
thority when done, it would be binding on the com- 
pany regardless of such limitation in the contract. 
Where, however, the limitation is so broad that no 
officer or agent has authority to waive a condition ex- 
cept in writing, it is not binding, as it attempts to re- 
strict the company to written waivers and prevents ver- 
bal modification of the contract. * * * 

It must be remembered that a waiver of the pro- 
vision limiting an agent’s authority need not neces- 
sarily be in express terms. For instance, the stipula- 
tion may be, and frequently is, waived by an accus- 
tomed course of dealing, which shows that it is not in- 
tended that the written rule shall control, but that the 
real authority of the agent goes beyond that shown in 
the contract. This doctrine is well established. How- 
ever, the insured or his beneficiary has the burden of 
proving the waiver where it is relied on as defense in 
such a case. 

It may be stated as the general rule that if the limi- 
tation is found in the policy only, the insurer will be 
bound by the agent’s acts and statements at the in- 
ception of the contract, but if the application contains 
a provision that no statements or answers made or re- 
ceived by any person shall be binding on the insurer 
unless reduced to writing and contained in the appli- 
cation, or that no verbal statements made to or by 
anyone shall change or modify the contract unless re- 
duced to writing and sent along with the application 
and approved by desighated officers, the insurer is not 
bound by verbal statements made to or by an agent 
for the reason that the insured has been informed of 
the limitation of the agent’s power before the con- 
summation of the contract. * * * 

Where an application and policy provide that no 
agent can waive any provision of the policy, and 
where the applicant truly states the facts and then 
answers in accordance with the agent’s advice as to 
the effect of such facts, that said provisions do not 
protect the company for the reason that there is a ma- 
terial difference between such a provision and a pro- 
vision in an application that the company will not be 
bound by statements not contained in the application. 
(Ins. Co. vs. Fraser, 76 Fed., 705.) 

This article could be prolonged indefinitely, but, as 
indicated at the outset, owing to the multitude of con- 
flicting cases, it is not claimed that the subject matter 
of discussion has been made clear to the legal fra- 
ternity and the insurance public, and it is only hoped 
that, in the main at least, the law has been pointed out 
to a limited extent as sustained by the great weight of 
authority. 


LIFE UNDERWRITING AS AN ART 


In addressing the delegates on ‘Life Under- 
writing as an Art,’’ Charles W. Scovel of Pitts- 
burg began by asking his hearers to forget the 
misleading word ‘‘Art,’’ because he thought it 
“carried a suggestiveness of artfulness and cun- 
ning.”’ 

“There’s nothing fancy, nothing cunning, 
about the true art of writing life insurance,”’ 
said he. He said the art of writing lif insur- 
ance in its essence is none other than simply 
this—making the proposition attractive. 

He continued: 


Attractiveness means drawing, pulling, getting a 
person to come with you. It does not mean merely 
making the proposition convincing or instructive or 
entertaining. That is not getting to the point at all. 
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‘To be attractive we have got to get down under th 
man’s skin; get into his heart; arouse his dein, 
make him want it; make him want it for his 0 
make him want it right now. We must make him 
want it more than he wants the other things that a; 
clamoring for his money; his own wants and hig 
family’s wants, Every man has more things that he 
wants to do with his money than he has money to do 
them with. We have got to bring this want right u 
to his eyes, so that it is the nearest and biggest want: 
the one that he wants most among the many, Here 
gentlemen, is our real competition. The only competi. 
tion we ought to acknowledge is the competition with 
all the other wants and desires against which we put 
life insurance as the best and the noblest and most 
useful of them all. 


He divided the proposition into four elements: 
“Ourselves; our company; the services that fit 
Jones, and the policy whereby those services 
are to be rendered.” 

As to personality he said, in part: 


Ourselves. Our own personality. It is a wonder. 
ful thing, is personality. It is a part of our proposi- 
tion, and a big part when you come to consider 
attractiveness. The personality of an individual has 
an attractiveness that we can never, as long as we 
live, give to the company. No company talk can pos- 
sibly have the quality of attractiveness that will ra. 
diate from a genuine personality. We want to take 
pains that this personality shall express itself right; 
that it shall be right in appearance—not dressy or 
fussy, but clean; clean of linen and clean of shoe: 
clean of breath and clean of finger-nail. That it shall 
be right in manner—not dominating or autocratic, but 
self-respecting, and thus surest of Jones’ respect. 

Another main element that reveals our personality, 
attractively or otherwise, is what we say and how we 
say it. We want first to put ourselves squarely at 
Jones’ point of view, and really enter into his in. 
terests, and then say everything from that standpoint, 
This is vital; never to be forgotten. We want to talk 
to him in a non-technical manner; tell him plainly 
what insurance will do for him and _ his, using only 
non-technical words—deposit, instead of premium; 
sinking fund or savings, instead of reserve; contract, 
instead of policy; life income, instead of continuous 
instalment. We must get clear away from our ordi- 
nary lingo into his lingo. That is our job, to trans- 
late the whole subject into his lingo. 


Concluding, he said: 


Sehind us is the wonderful science of life insurance, 
with its technical tables; the wonderful organism of 
the company, with its impersonal contracts; a vast 
machinery ready for highest service to mankind, Con- 
fronting us is the great, universal human need—a 
crying need—yet uncertain and vague, not knowing 
just what it wants. There they stand, the need and 
the service—meant for each other—yet hopelessly 
apart, except as we agents bring that service to one 
individual after another and skillfully offer it so as to 
attract him. There’s no wholesale way; each man 
must be attracted by himself. Wherefore, brother 
agents, let us first learn to translate those chilly 
technicalities into warm-blooded, every-day talk; to 
unravel those complex, impersonal contracts into their 
many single threads of service for the individual in 
this, that or the other situation. Let us, then, every 
time study Jones and his particular situation, and 
learn to quickly ferret out his real needs better than 
he can himself. Then, and not until then, will he be 
really ready to adjust the services to fit his needs; 
ready to make the proposition plain, simply and per 
sonally attractive to him; ready to make him want tt, 
and want it now. This is our great function in the 
social order; it is why we exist. It is salesmanship 
that is in the highest degree creative and properly re- 
munerative. Jt is professional service that is in the 
highest degree honorable to us and useful to mankind. 


G. A. DEITCH GOES OVER HISTORY 

Mr. Deitch reviewed the history of life insur- 
ance litigation during the year ending Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, discussing certain of the more out- 
standing cases, concluding as follows: 


The following is a table showing the number of 
cases involving life insurance companies that have been 
reported during the past fourteen years: 


ee 17S /1O0B. 6 cicex 490 A010. cc san 192 
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Whatever the cause, the fact is that the companies 
are not successful in as great a number of cases : 
they should be. Pefore going into court every doubt 
in the case is resolved by the company’s counsel if 
favor of the insured, and counsel for the company 806 
into court feeling sure in his mind that there 1s an un- 
doubted defense to the claim and one which the court 
cannot tear down—and yet when the cases are trie 
more than sixty per cent of them are resolved i 
favor of the plaintiff, and on appeal it is rare tha 
twenty per cent of these cases are reversec. The = 
panies and their counsel must find or devise a reme Y 
if remedy there be, for these results in litigation. 


f 
The incoming executive committee was left 
free to choose the location for the 1915 convel- 
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October 15, 1914 


tion, but there seemed a general disposition to 
favor San Francisco. 

The strongest action of the convention was 
taken unanimously in adopting the following 


resolution: 


1. We have great pleasure in commending the 
earnest, intelligent and wise work of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. The  co- 
operative work of the members of this body has been 
of inestimable value to life insurance in all of its de- 
partments. We pledge to the Commissioners our 
hearty and earnest support in their endeavors to secure 
more ratioval scientific life insurance legislation and 
greater harmony and uniformity in departmental 
rulings. 

9, We unreservedly endorse the masterly paper 
against Federal supervision read by Hon. Dan W. 
Simms before the legal section of this convention, and 
we urge upon the officers of the companies comprising 
this convention the careful study of this unusual ad- 
dress. We earnestly recommend the publication of 
this paper in a separate pamphlet for private distribu- 
tion. . 

3 Inasmuch as an insurance congress is to be held 
at San Francisco 1n 1915, at which congress the subject 
of Federal supervision of life insurance is likely to be 
one of the topics under discussion, we recommend that 
any delegate or delegates of the American Life Con- 
vention to said insurance congress be instructed to ad- 
vocate at all seasonable times the original declaration 
and the subsequently reiterated expression of the 
American Life Convention in favor of States super- 
vision and against Federal supervision, and to oppose 
all efforts to commit the insurance congress to Federal 
supervision whether by constitutional amendment or 
otherwise. Respectfully submitted, 

Cuas. F. Corrin, 

J. B. ReyNotps, 

M. D. Jounson, 

T. W. VARDELL, 
Committee. 


“MEDICO-ACTUARIAL INVESTIGATION 
EFFECTS” 
Dr. H. A. Baker, medical director of the 


Pittsburgh Life and Trust of Pittsburg, reviewed 
the Medical-Actuarial Investigation, saying in 


part: 
We cannot overestimate the importance of the 
Medico-Actuarial Investigation as a guide in the selec- 


tion of risks for life insurance. It is indeed the text- 
book of lite insurance medicine, and with its aid we 
can now estimate with reasonable accuracy the mor- 
tality which may be expected in any of the different 
classes provided we properly interpret the results set 
forth, The purpose of this paper is to introduce a 
discussion upon the interpretation of the results of the 
investigation of medical impairment as shown in the 
fourth volume, which has just been published. 

Dr. Baker took each of the classes in turn, 
discussing at length the results shown. The 
first impairment—syphilis—was spoken of in de- 
tail, and the speaker’s conclusions were that 
no case of this class could ever be accepted at 
standard rates, and that the companies would 
not be far wrong if they start with a _ basic 
rating of 175 for all syphilitics, allowing 25 
points on cases receiving the best forms of 
reatment, and adding 25 to 50 points for unfa- 
vorable features. As to sugar cases, the re- 
sults show the extreme care in selection which 
has been practiced by the companies, the same 
being true of albumen cases. The favorable re- 
sults are no arzument in favor of more lenient 
treatment by the companies. Hepatic colic is 
an impairment continuing through life, accord- 
ing to the evidence. No case of blood spitting 
should be accepted at standard rates unless ten 
years have passed without recurrence. 

The class devoted to habits in the use of alco- 
hol, Dr. Baker recommended for discussion in a 
Separate paper at the next mid-year meeting. 
He said, however, that it is a very difficult class 
‘0 rate, and that although some of them may 
be standard cases, it is very difficult to choose 
them. The mortality among those who take no 
more than two glasses of whiskey daily is 
double that among total abstainers. No case of 
80ut should be accepted at standard rates. 

Asthma cases with good physique, habits, etc., 
may be accepted many times at standard rates. 
The apparent inconsistency of the ninety per 
‘ent mortality in appendicitis cases with opera- 
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tion is doubtless explained by severe selection, 
a large proportion of mild cases and the prob- 
ability that many were not real appendicitis 
cases at all. As to cases where girth measure- 
ment is greater than chest expanded, ten 
points should be added to the expected mor- 
tality for each inch of excess. 

Dr. J. S. Lankford, of the San Antonio Life of 
San Antonio, Tex., discussed ‘“‘The Heart in 
Life Insurance,” pointing out the increasingly 
degenerative tendencies of business 
habits on this important organ. 

Dr. E. J. Spratling, medical director of the 
Empire Life of Atlanta, talked on ‘‘Inspection of 
Risks,’’ examining in succession the three dis- 
tinct channels—the agent, the examiner and the 
confidential inspector—through which the home 
office ascertains about the personality of the ap- 
plicant. 

E. W. Stephenson, medical director of the 
Standard Life of Pittsburg, detailed certain of 
his personal observations on physical examina- 
tions in syphilis, coronary sclerosis, tubercu- 
losis, cancer and visceroptosis. 

Dan W. Simms, counsel of the La Fayette 
Life of La Fayette, Ind., talked must interest- 
ingly on “Federal Supervision,” making it plain 
that “life insurance is not inter-State com- 
merce, nor an instrumentality thereof.” 

Below is a list of the delegates from the 
various companies to the convention: 


modern 


Amarillo National, Dr. G. T. Vineyard, C. T. Her- 
ring, C. B. Johnson, L. C. White; American Life, 
lowa, J. C. Griffith, A. D. Hindman; American Bank- 
ers, James P. Whedon, Ernest W. Spicer; American 
Central, H. M. Woollen; American Home, W. C. 
Dugger, Jr., J. W. Bryan; American National, F. H. 
Davis, L. Collier; Atlantic Life, J. R. Kruse; 
Capital Life of Colorado, T. J. Cox; Cedar Rapids 
Life, C. V. Svoboda; Central Life, Iowa, Geo. B. 
Peak, H. G. Everett; Central States Life, J. A. Mc- 
Voy; Citizens National, Kentucky, W. W. Moore; 
Cleveland Life, W. H. Hunt; Columbia Life and 
Trust, M. M. Johnson; Commercial Life Insurance, 
Dr. F. W. Foxworthy; Commonwealth Life, Ken- 
tucky, Dr. W. F. Blackford; Dakota Mutual, John B. 
Hanton; Empire Life, Georgia, Dr. FE. J. Spratling; 
Equitable Life, Texas, Dr. T. J. Combe, Walter Fr. 
Napier; Federal Life, Isaac Miller Hamilton, Dr. F. 
L. B. Jenney; Florida Life, M. Db. Johnson, president; 
Fort Worth Life, Dr. J. W. Irion, N. H. Lassiter, P. 
V. Montgomery, B. F. Myers; Franklin Life, Henry 
Abels, Geo. B. Stadden; Gibraltar Life, B. P. Bailey, 
Dr. L. P. McQuiston, H. P. Mayer; Great Northern 
Life, Wisconsin, Dr. Wm. A. Fricke; Great Southern 
Life, O. S. Carlton, Dr. J. H. Florence, J. C. Cam- 
eron, Dr. R. W. Knox. Chas. Boedeker; Guarantee 
Life, J. A. O’Shaughnessy; Guaranty Life, Iowa, L. 
J. Dougherty: Home Life and Accident, Dr. C. J. 
Marsh; Illinois Life, R. W. Stevens, O. J. Arnold; 
Indiana National, C. D. Renick; Indianapolis, F. P. 
Manly, E. S. Raub; Intermediate Life, Indiana; In- 
ternational Life, Dr. E. A. Babler, C. L. Stayman; 
Inter-Southern Lite, Kentucky; Jefferson Standard, 
George A. Grimsley, Dr. J. P. Turner, Chas. W. Gold; 
Kansas City Life, J. B. Reynolds, Fred W. Fleming, 
Dr. A. Talbot; Lafayette Life, Dan W. Simms; Lamar 
Life, W. Q. Cole, Dr. F. J. Hunter, Hon. W. C. 
Wells, Jr.; Liberal Life, Indiana, Dr. Lee F. Hunt, 
W. H. Hinton; Lincoln Life, A. F. Hall, F. B. Mead, 
S. M. Foster; Majestic Life, Indiana, Dr. F. W. Fox- 
worthy; Meridian Life; Michigan Mutual Life; Mid- 
land Life, Daniel Boone, Sr.; Midland Mutual Life; 
Minnesota Mutual, FE. W. Randall; National Life of 
U. S. A., A. M. Johnson; North State Life; North- 
western National Life, Dr. Henry W. Cook; Occi- 
dental Life, California, Dr. W. W. Hitchcock, F. M. 
Hope; Oklahoma National Life, H. O. Stark; Pan- 
American Life, Dr. FE. G. Simmons, Jas. L. Wright, 
Dr. Marion Souchon, Crawford H. Ellis; Peoples 
Life, Indiana, Eugene O. Burget, Dr. Milton T. Me- 
Carty; Peoria Life, Emmet C. May, O. B. Wysong; 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust, W. C. Baldwin, Dr. H. A. 
Saker; Preferred Life, H. A. Watts, R. S. Wilson; 
Prudential Life, Texas. Dr. W. A. King; Reliance 
Life; Reserve Loan Life, Guilford A. Deitch; Royal 
Union Mutual, Sidney A. Foster; San Antonio Life, 
Henry A. Hodge, Dr. J. S. Lankford, J. F. Onion; 
Scandia Life, N. A. Nelson; Security Life, Illinois; 
Security Mutual, W. A. Lindly; Southern States Life, 
Wilmer L. Moore; Southern Union Life, J. L. Mis- 
tror, H. F. Connally; Standard Life, Frank A. Wes- 
ley, Dr. E. W. Stevenson; State Life, Indiana, Chas. 
F. Coffin, C. H. Beckett; Texas Life, A. Sigtenhorst, 
Dr. A. M. Curtis; Two Republics Life, Chas. R. Rus- 
sell, M. B. Davis, Dr. B. M. Worsham, Louis St. J. 
Thomas; Sam Houston Life, A. S. Doerr, P. N. 
Thevenet, L. C. McBride, D. E. Waggener, C. M. 
Grigsby; Southwestern Life, T. W. Vardell, T. L. 
jradford, L. M. Cathles, Dr. W. Harral, Dr. E. S. 
Fortner, Edward Gray, T. M. Lucas, A. C. Bigger; 
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Southland Life, Jas. A. Stephenson, Harry L. Seay, 

Linzmeyer, J. W. Hurst, Dr. W. A. Boyce, Dr. 
John S. Turner, T. H. Stephenson; Union Central 
Life, Jesse R. Clark; U. S. Annuity and Life, Dr. J. 
H. Stowell; Volunteer State Life, A. L. Key, Dr. J. 
W. Johnson; West Coast Life, Thos. L. Miller; West- 
ern States Life, Otto Irving Wise; ‘Western Union 
Life, W. M. McConnell; Wichita Southern Life, E. 
P. Greenwood; Wisconsin National Life. 


Columbus Mutual and I. A. Morrissett 


In the suit of the Columbus Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Columbus, Ohio, versus I. 
A. Morrissett, for an accounting of advances 
made by Morrissett to establish the health and 
accident department of that company, the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Franklin county confirmed 
the report of Master Commissioner Geo. B. 
Okey and entered judgment against the com- 
pany for $2356, with interest, from July 18, 1910. 
The costs, including $200 allowed the Master 
Commissioner and the sum of $134 to Armstrong 
& Okey, stenographers, were assessed against 
the company. 


Report on Central Life 

A report of an examination of the Central 
Life Insurance Company of Kentucky to the In- 
surance Department of that State has been made 
by C. F. Thomas, examiner, concerning the 
history of the company from its organization in 
July, 1911, to December 13, 1913. On the latter 
date the financial statement showed total ad- 
mitted assets of $245,019.88 and total liabilities 
of $243,865.45, leaving a net surplus of $1,154.43. 
The officers are: W. H. Gregory, president; 
R. E. Gregory, first vice-president; George D. 
Burdett, second vice-president; Horace Ruther- 
ford, secretary; H. P. Headley, treasurer, and 
F. D. H. Shaw, actuary. 


Farmers and Traders Life of Syracuse, N. Y 

Practically all arrangements have been com- 
pleted, and it is expected that the Farmers and 
Traders Life Insurance Company will begin 
Elliot B. Norris, who 
was formerly master of the New York State 
Grange, is president. The company will pay 
particular attention to the agricultural element 
in the States in which it is entered, and it al- 
ready has strong endorsements from the State 
Granges of Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania. 
Rate books are soon to be issued featuring low- 
rated policies on the non-participating plan. 
Wherever possible, grange officers are to be 
agents of the company. 


business within a week. 


Oregon Life Honored 

The Senate of the United States recognized 
the optimistic statesmanship of A. L. Mills, 
president of the Oregon Life of Portland, by 
making his address on the financial situation, 
as delivered during Buyers’ Week in Portland, 
part of the record of the Sixty-third Congress, 
Second Session. It was presented and read in 
the Senate August 22, 1914, ordered printed, and 
is known as Document No. 567. Copies of it 
can be had by addressing Senator Chamberlain 
at Washington, D. C., or the Portland Adver- 
tising Club, Portland, Ore. 


Life Agents Brief 


“I find the Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief full of 
valuable information which at all times enables an 
agent to keep al! contracts at his command. We would 
not be without it.’”—James P. Duff, Superintendent 
Metropolitan Life, Patchogue, L. I. 
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ROYAL LIFE GROWS 


New Chicago Company Makes Good 
Start 





CAPITAL OF $200,000 





Company Has Already Enlarged Its Quarters and 
Is Planning Big Campaigns—Its Motto: 
“Most Good to Most People” 


The Royal Life Insurance Company at Chi- 
cago, which was organized in that city in 
April last, under the executive management of 
Alfred Clover, president, began business in May, 
with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,- 
000, and which has applied for admission to 
eleven Central and Western States, reports 
splendid progress in its first five months of busi- 
ness. 

The company has increased its office quarters, 
taking sixteen more rooms on the tenth floor 
of the Temple building, one of the best in Chi- 
cago. The company announces through its 
monthly publication, The Royal, that it is do- 
ing five times as much business as was expected. 

The Royal has adopted this rather striking 
motto, a paraphrase of the famous saying of an 
English economist: ‘‘The most good for the 
most people.” 

The officials are proud of the company’s con- 
dition after only five months’ existence com- 
pared with that of certain of the older concerns 
when they made their beginnings. In this con- 
nection the claim is made that, ‘‘When we in- 
crease our capital we will have $200,000 de- 
posited with the State and have about 2500 en- 
thusiastic stockholders.” 

It is planned also to add a total disability 
clause to their ordinary policies, in addition to 
health and accident policies, which, in the view 
of the company, will more than double their 
earning power. 

Another feature of the life policies on which 
much stress is laid is what they call the draft, 
being a straight draft made out in the name of 
the beneficiary in advance. This is cut out and 
attached to the proof of claim, and is there- 
fore payable at once and is free from any pos- 
sibility of attachment by creditors of the de- 
ceased. 

The officers announce that they have an ex- 
perienced staff of insurance men, both for the 
office and field work, and that their medical staff 
is second to none. 

Every indication points to the establishment 
of a record for new business by the Royal, all 
reports from their territory giving evidence of 
rapid growth. There is manifest a _ spirit of 
enterprise and hustle in the management of 
this company which bids fair to place it speedily 
among the leaders of the numerous young com- 
panies now competing for business. President 
Alfred Clover—a portrait of whom appears else- 
where in this issue—is a man of ideas and has 
a faculty of getting the best out of those he has 
gathered round him in the conduct of the com- 
pany, both in the home office and in the field. 


Life Insurance War Tax Likely to be Dropped 

WASHINGTON, October 14.—From good au- 
thority it is learned that the Senate Democratic 
Caucus has agreed to support the finance com- 
mittee’s recommendation that life insurance be 
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entirely eliminated from the war tax bill. This 
means success in the vote in the Senate when 
it comes up and every possibility of favorable 
action in the conference committee. 


Actuarial Society of America Meets 


The papers to be presented at the meeting of 
the Actuarial Society of America in Milwaukee 
on October 15 and 16 are as follows: 

By Emory McClintock, on “Charles Gill, the 
First Actuary in America’; by James D. Craig, 
on ‘Health Insurance from a Theoretical and 
Practical Aspect’; by M. A. Linton, on ‘‘Mor- 
tality Experience of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia Under Paid-up 
Insurance’”’; by J. F. Little, on ‘‘A Table of Mor- 
tality, According to Height and Weight’’; by 
M. M. Dawson, on ‘Mortality and Remarriage 
Tables for Valuation of Compensation to 
Widows and Other Dependents’; by R. D. 
Murphy, on “Life Insurance Bookkeeping and 
Annual Statements’’; by C. C. Ferguson, on 
“Participating Annuities’; by H. E. Ryan, on 
“A Method of Determining Pure Premiums for 
Workmens Compensation Insurance.” 


MUTUALIZATION PLAN 


Large Percentage of Prudential Stockholders 
Vote Affirmatively 


Another step, and this a semi-decisive one, 
was taken last week toward the mutualization 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of New- 
ark, when seventy-seven per cent of the out- 
standing stock was voted favorably. Out of 
40,000 shares 30,889 were voted affirmatively. 
Next must be secured the notification of the 
vast army of policyholders, which will necessi- 
tate another special meeting for this purpose. 
Advertisements of this meeting will be inserted 
in the capital city of every State in which the 
Prudential does business. The date will be on 
or near December 1. 

Should the policyholders agree to mutualiza- 
tion, as it is of course believed they will, then 
the succeeding move will be to have the Chan- 
cellor of New Jersey confirm the voting and 
place his final and concluding seal of approval 
on the plan. Inasmuch as he has already af- 
firmed the appraisal of the stock, it is thought 
he will continue his affirmation, providing he is 
convinced the terms of the act under which mu- 
tualization was made possible have been fully 
complied with. 

Under mutualization the stockholders will re- 
ceive $910 for each $100 par share, the stock 
valuation of the company being fixed by the ap- 
praisers at $18,174,108.89. 

Another ‘‘Founder’s Day,” the thirty-ninth, 
was celebrated by the Prudential Company on 
October 13 at the home offices in Newark, N. J. 
It was on this date in 1875 that John F. Dryden, 
the Columbus of industrial insurance in this 
country, launched his pioneer idea. 

At the beginning of 1876 the number of Pru- 
dential outstanding policies was but 4816, as 
compared with a total of more than 12,500,000 in 
force on the books to-day. Then the total in- 
surance was $443,072, as against an aggregate 
to-day which exceeds $2,500,000,000. The first 
year’s assets were $2,232, while at the close of 
1913 they totaled $323,167,249, with a surplus of 
$25,644,459. Then the death claims paid were 
$1958. Now they have advanced to more than 
$21,472,133. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALEs. 
MANSHIP 


Two Valuable Aids for Agents 





BOOKS THAT INSTRUCT 


“Efficiency” and ‘“‘The Psychology of a Sale,’ 
Written by Forbes Lindsay, Give Numerous 
Pointers to Life Insurance Salesmen 


Some years ago it was the custom of map. 
agers of life insurance companies to appoint 
as agents men taken from all walks of life, put 
ratebooks and a bunch of applications in their 
hands and tell them to go out and get business, 
Some succeeded in making good, but most of 
them failed. The life insurance manager was 
not to blame, for the same conditions prevailed 
in many other lines of business. The true 
science of salesmanship had not then been 
thought out and comparatively little attention 
was paid to efficiency. If the salesman brought 
in a sufficient number of orders to make a 
good profit, all well and good, otherwise some 
other man got his position. 

Nowadays the salesman must understand 
real scientific salesmanship, and life insurance 
companies realize that agents must be equally 
as efficient as salesmen in other lines. To that 
end a number of publications have been issued, 
among them being two entitled “Efficiency” and 
“The Psychology of a Sale,” by Forbes Lind- 
say, who is a successful agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of Los Angeles and, therefore, 
well qualified to write on scientific salesman- 
ship in life insurance. 


“Efficiency” 

The book bearing the above title is a most 
useful one for agents of experience and for 
new men entering the field. “Efficiency,” says 
the author, “is the Alpha and Omega of suc- 
cess. Efficiency is fitness; it entails the ability 
to do things and to do them rightly.” A care- 
ful study of the work will give many valuable 
and instructive hints to all life insurance sales- 
men who wish to be successful and efficient 
The book comprises ten chapters as follows: 

I.—The Essential Attitude. 
II.—Elements of Life Insurance. 
IlI.—Securing and Approaching Prospects. 
IV.—Presenting the Policy. 
V.—Preparing the Canvass. 
VI.—Closing. 
VII.—Standard Forms of Insurance. 

VIII.—Commercia! Life Insurance. 

IX.—Material Aid to Efficiency. 
X.—General Suggestions. 

The book has been warmly endorsed by life 
insurance experts and should be in the posses 
sion of every life insurance agent in the 
country. ' 

“The Psychology of a Sale” , 

This work treats of the mental processes 
volved in’a sale and is a companion work t0 
“Efficiency.” The subject is handled in a pra 
tical manner, with a strict avoidance of fancr 
ful theory. Its design is to expose the ptr 
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ciples of psychology in their relation to the sale 
of a life insurance policy and to indicate their 
utility as a means of increasing the general ef- 
fciency of the salesman. 

The subject is discussed under the following 
general heads : 

One.—Practical Psychology. 

Two.—Association of Ideas. 

Three —Attitude of the Salesman. 

Four.—The Approach. 

Five—Mental Attitude of the Prospect. 

Six—The Canvass. 

Seven.—The Close. 

Eight —Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion. 

The value of the ideas and suggestions given 
in this book has been thoroughly proved and 
a faithful trial of them will repay all life insur- 


ance agents. 

These two works, “Efficiency” and ‘The 
Psychology of a Sale,” sell for $1 each, bound 
in leather, or 75 cents each, in stiff paper. 
Copies may be obtained of The Spectator Com- 
pany, Sole Selling Agents, 135 William street, 
New York, 


Death of Dr. J. M. McCutchan 


It is with much regret that we announce the 
death of Dr. John Morris McCutchan, assistant 
medical director of the Amicable Life of Waco, 
Texas, which occurred on October 9. 


Important Insurance Publications for Sale 


The Spectator Company invites inquiries from those 
interested in maintaining a complete insurance library 
regarding sets of various important works which it is 
able to supply. At present there can be furnished 
complete sets of the following highly valuable publi- 
cations: 

Journal 
Britain). 

Transactions of the Actuarial Society of America. 

New York Insurance Department Report—Life. 

New York Insurance Department Report—Fire. 

Massachusetts Insurance Department Report—Life. 

Massachusetts Insurance Department Report—Fire. 

The Insurance Year Book in Two Annual Volumes. 

The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies, 

The difficulties of obtaining unbroken sets of these 
works increases each year, and their cost is steadily 
rising. Therefore, parties desiring to possess them 
should take prompt advantage of this opportunity. In 
addition to the complete sets mentioned, there can be 
supplied various slightly incomplete sets of the same 
works, Prices and full particulars will be furnished 
on addressing. The Spectator Company, 135 William 
Street, New York. 


Life Notes 

—Kingsley A. Price of Harrisburg, Pa., cashier of 
the New York Life of New York at that place, died 
at his home, at the age of twenty-seven. 

—The Bankers International Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Denver, Col., has been licensed in Texas. 
This company has a capital stock of $100,000. 

—The fifth annual meeting of the agents of the 
Oklahoma National Life of Oklahoma City was held 
in conjunction with the recent Oklahoma State Fair. 

—Arthur E. Dixon, who has been cashier for the 

United States Annuity and Life of Chicago at Fisher, 
Ark., has been appointed State agent for that company 
for Arkansas, 
—It is reported from official sources that the $50,000 
merease in capital by the Niagara Life of Buffalo has 
all been subscribed and paid for, thus making the 
capital of that company $150,000. 

—The Mutual Life of New York has appointed A. 
P. Ballou manager in Kentucky to succeed the late 
James E, Williams. Mr, Ballou has lately been. con- 
nected with the Darby A. Day agency in Chicago. 

~—John §, Cranston, for eighteen years manager of 
the metropolitan district of Boston for the Pruden- 

"al of Newark, has severed his connection with that 
‘ompany and has accepted a general agency with the 


of the Institute of Actuaries (of Great 
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Connecticut Mutual of Hartford for Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. 

—At the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Life In- 
surance Medical Directors Association, held in Hart- 
ford last week, the following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. W. E. Porter; first vice-president, Dr. 
I’, C. Wells; second vice-president, Dr. Homer Gage; 
secretary, Dr. F. C. Weisse; treasurer, Dr. A. S. 
Knight. 

—-An efficiency contest has just been closed by the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, the results 
of which will mean a saving of more than $7500 to 
the company. The contest, which ran from March 1 
to July 1, was open to employees of the company, 
fifteen of which were prize winners in the contest. 
Another contest has been inaugurated which will last 
until the close of the year. 


—As THE SPECTATOR goes to press, the news arrives 
that the same interests which last year acquired con- 
trol of the Anchor Life Insurance Company of Indian- 
apolis on October 9 took over the Majestic Life Assur- 
ance Company of the same city. The Anchor Life has 
made a considerable gain in new business under its 
present management, and it is hoped that the Majestic 
Life will make equal progress in the early future. 
For the time being, the present officers of the Majestic 
Life will remain in charge, giving the benefit of their 
experience to the new management. 
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Is Meningitis from Nasal Douche an 
Accident? 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court has been 
asked to decide the question of whether or not 
a case of meningitis induced by the use of a 
nasal douche is an ‘‘accident within the mean- 
ing of an accident insurance policy.” A policy 
for $7500 in the Travelers Insurance Company, 
claimed by Alice M. Smith for the death of her 
brother, Charles G. Smith, hangs on the 
court’s definition. 

Smith used a nasal douche of a salt solution 
several times a week, and one day he snuffed 
the douche too strenuously, and the solution 
went into his ear. Shortly afterward an abscess 
formed in the ear and he died from meningitis. 


Underwriters Securities Company Organized 

The Underwriters Securities Company, with 
an authorized capital of $2,500,000, was recently 
organized in South Dakota. The purpose of the 
company is to buy stock in various small casu- 
alty companies, with a view of merging them 
into one concern. It is proposed to exchange 
its stock for that of the absorbed company in 
order to forego the necessity of valuing the 
business, agency plant, etc. The officers of the 
company are: President, David W. Armstrong, 
president of the National Fidelity and Casualty 
of Omaha; vice-presidents, George E. Dickson, 
ex-president of the Royal Casualty of St. Louis, 
and D. J. Shoenecker, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Travelers Protective Association of 
America of Wisconsin; treasurer, George D. 
Bartlett, manager of the Bankers Limited Mu- 
tual Casualty of Milwaukee, and secretary, 
Julius H. Kiel, organizer of the Western Re- 
lief Association of Oshkosh. 

Several deals are already under way. 


Interstate Casualty Reinsures Some Business 

The Interstate Casualty Company of Birming- 
ham has reinsured a part of its business in the 
Guardian Casualty and Guaranty Company of 
Salt Lake City. 
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STATE COMPENSATION 


Secretary Gaty Sounds a Warning to 
Company Executives 


EXPECTING OTHER SOCIAL INSURANCE 


Thinks Active Preparations Should Begin Now 
with a View to Guiding Wisely Public 
Opinion 


“How many liability insurance company man- 
agers have considered for a moment the effect 
on workmen’s compensation insurance when 
State after State takes up the great question of 
introducing sickness insurance, unemployment 
insurance, invalidity and old age pensions?” 

This is the burden of an article of Thos. E. 
Gaty, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company, in that company’s current ‘‘Bulletin.’’ 
He points out that most insurance men failed 
to recognize in advance the drift toward social 
insurance, and were therefore quite unable to 
take any part in directing the course of legis- 
lation when the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance finally came with overwhelming im- 
petus. He quotes a report to the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, by F. C. Schwert- 
man, on social insurance, which contains the 
following: 


I give it as my opinion that sickness insurance of 
some kind, with compulsory contribution on the part of 
employers, will be enacted into law by many States of 
the Union within the next five years, and that now is 
the time to go into this subject thoroughly and carry 
on an educational campaign such as we have been 
carrying on in connection with workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and accident prevention. 

As to unemployment insurance, his statements so 
clearly indicate the trend in this country that it is 
advisable to quote his views in full: 

This type of social insurance is of much more recent 
origin than sickness, accident, invalidity or old-age in- 
surance. It is, nevertheless, a fact that unemployment 
insurance is being discussed more widely in the last 
few years than any other style of social insurance. 
Let me quote from a recent report on unemployment: 

Sixteen nations and 130 cities were represented at 
the first general unemployment congress convened at 
Ghent during the second week of September last. The 
association was organized at Paris three years ago. 
¥ In the three years’ interval the membership 
has increased to more than 1090 contributors, one- 
third of them official bodies, States, provinces, towns, 
labor exchanges, trade unions, employers’ associations, 
etc. The city of Ghent took up unemployment insur- 
ance during the year 1900. More than a _ million 
francs have been expended in the twelve years during 
which the plan has been in operation, and the taxpay- 
ers of Ghent feel well satisfied with the result. Thirty 
towns in Belgium have followed the example set by 
Ghent; twenty-five in Holland, twenty-five in France, 
ten in Germany, three in Italy and two in Switzer- 
land, and the Ghent idea—public aid to voluntary in- 
surance—lies at the basis of the national schemes for 
insurance against unemployment, which recently be- 
came law in Denmark, Norway and Great Britain. 

There was a national gathering called to consider un- 
employment in New York at the end of February this 
year, at which gathering there were representatives 
from fifty-nine cities and twenty-five States in the 
Union. I quote from the official records: s 

In the course of the two days’ discussion, despite 
the great diversity of viewpoints represented, five main 
points of agreement became clearly defined. These 
were: First—The necessity for accurate labor-market 
statistics. Second—The necessity for widespread sys- 
tem of efficient labor exchange. Third—The necessity 
for regularizing business. Fourth—The necessity for 
industrial training and vocational guidance. Fifth— 
The necessity for unemployment insurance. 

The United States census for 1900 showed: 6,468,- 
964 working people, or nearly twenty-five per cent of 
all engaged in gainful occupations, had been unem- 
ployed some time during the year. Of these, 8,177,753 
lost from one to three months each, representing on 
the basis of $10 a week, a loss in wages of approxi- 
mately $200,000,000; 2,554,925 lost from four to six 
months’ work each, representing a wage loss of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000; and 736,286 lost from seven to 
telve months’ work each, representing a wage loss of 
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approximately $300,000,000, Thus approximately 
$1,000,000,000 was lost in wages in the year. 


Mr. Gaty concludes with these words: 


In every country in Europe the State controls in 
some degree sickness, unemployment, invalidity and 
old-age insurance. Stock insurance companies have 
been absolutely excluded everywhere in the plans 
adopted for the three great branches of social insur- 
ance. The stock insurance companies have been per- 
mitted in a number of States to write workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. In nearly every State where 
stock insurance companies have now the privilege of 
writing workmen’s compensation insurance there has 
been a decided movement to eliminate them entirely. 
When the great movement for the remaining branches 
of social insurance is in full swing in this country, will 
the stock liability companies be prepared to meet the 
large questions involved and demonstrate their right 
to do all branches of social insurance? 

Will the stock insurance companies be able to demon- 
strate that they are capable of conducting all branches 
of social insurance economically and efficiently? Is 
the passive attitude the proper one to assume, or should 
we not accumulate a deeper knowledge of the prob- 
lems that we have to confront than any other body 
or association in this country? The answer is clear 
and self-evident. If the stock liability companies are 
unable to prove conclusiyely that they are the most 
efficient and economical source through which social 
insurance in all its branches can be conducted, then 
the State will take over all—not a part—of this great 
branch of insurance. ‘This would mean that work- 
men’s compensation insurance would be taken over by 
every State in the United States in conjunction with 
sickness insurance, unemployment insurance, invalidity 
and old-age pensions. 


WISCONSIN COMPENSATION 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin hag con- 
strued the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law which provide for a reduction of 
damages where the injured is over fifty-five 
years of age as not applying to a death benefit. 
The industrial commission contended that the 
words ‘‘permanent injury’’ did not refer to 
cases of resulting death, and that death 
benefits are not within the reduction feature. 
The appellants contended that the scope of 
such words included permanent injury regard- 
less of whether the resulting loss to be re- 
paired is that of surviving relatives or that of 
the injured person. 

The case arose in Milwaukee, where Charles 
Ritzow, a married man, about eighty years old, 
employed by the city, within the protection of 
the workmen’s compensation law, was _ killed 
October 8, 1918. The industrial commission 
awarded his widow, Fredericka Ritzow, an 
amount equal to four times his last average 
annual earnings. The city brought proceedings 
to set aside this award as not taking into con- 
sideration the reduction feature of the compen- 
sation law applicable to persons injured who 
are over fifty-five years of age. The decision 
of the supreme court sustains the position of the 
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industrial commission and of the circuit court, 
that the reduction feature does not apply to 
death benefits. 


MISSOURI COMPENSATION 


It is said that the manufacturers and other 
employers, who would be affected by the pro- 
posed workmen’s compensation act to be intro- 
duced in the Missouri Legislature the next ses- 
sion, will not fight the act, but will seek to 
have it modified from its present form. Em- 
ployers, after many meetings and consultations, 
seem to have decided that such laws are bound 
to come in all States, and that therefore their 
best plan is to do all they can to secure laws 
as little detrimental to their interests, and as 
little confused with other matters touching 
commerce and manufacture, as possible. 


Health and Accident Underwriters 


Committees 
R. Perry Shorts, of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing Insurance Company of Saginaw, Mich., an- 
nounces the following committees appointed by 
him as president of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference: 


Service Bureau committee, R. R. Koch, chairman; 
*, Hl. Goodman, G. Leonard McNeill. Physician’s 
committee, D. A. Stoker, chairman; FE. C. Bowlby, L. 
E srown. Entertainment committee, Bayard P. 
Holmes, chairman; LeRoy Wood, W. Howland. 
Part-time agents’ committee, R. E. Carrick, chairman; 
H. S. Curtis, E. C. Folsom. Grievance committee, 
Wm. H. Jones, chairman; S. W. Munsell, H. D. Huf- 
faker. By-laws committee, A. L. Clotfelter, chair- 
man; E. G. Robinson, Arthur James. Credentials com- 
mittee, FE. C. Budlong, chairman; H. H. Shomo, W. 
i: Grant. Membership committee, C. H. Boyer, 
chairman, representing the Central States; D. M. 
Baker, representing the West; C. P. Orr, representing 
the South; J. J. Barnsdall, representing the East. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Elects Officers 

W. F. Moore was elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty Company of New York at its meeting on 
October 8, and J. Arthur Nelson was made 


president. The other officers remain practically 
unchanged. Mr. Moore will continue at the 


New York office and ‘Mr. Nelson in Baltimore. 


A. A. La Duke with Hartford Indemnity 


A. A. La Duke has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the accident and health department 
of the New York office of the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company of Hartford. 
for eight years connected with the 
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United 
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States Casualty Company of New York City as 
superintendent of its New York health and ap. 
cident business, also as agency director and 
manager. 





Fidelity aud Deposit Appoints 
J. E. Bouichou 


J. E. Bouichou, who has had many years’ ex. 
perience in the accident insurance business, has 
been appointed manager of the accident anq 
health department of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore for the Philadelphia 
territory, effective October 16. The Fidelity 
and Deposit has much increased its pusgi- 
ness in Philadelphia during the past year, 
and Mr. Bouichou’s appointment will materially 
strengthen its organization and will enable 
Resident Manager J. G. Cloud to give his whole 
attention to the further development of the 
company’s liability business. 


Illinois Surety Company Examined 
An examination of the Illinois Surety Com- 
pany of Chicago by the Insurance Departments 
of Illinois and New York shows that on August 
31 last its admitted assets amounted to $790,560, 
its capital was $250,000 (reduced from $500,000), 
and its net ame $100,059. 
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‘“‘Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance’’ 


One of the most valuable canvassing documents ever issued for the 
use of life insurance agents is that published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, entitled “Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance,” which has passed 
It has proved of inestimable value in 
thousands of instances through persuading men to follow a good 
Many letters have been received by us indicating the use to 
which the work has been put by numerous agents, either in obtaining 
new insurance or in increasing lines already carried. One letter re- 
ceived from an agency manager of a prominent life insurance company 


through twelve large editions. 


example. 


reads in part as follows: 


As you know we think pretty well of your publication “Prominent 
have kept it on file from year to year. 
Some of the men associated with me here use it with telling effect. As 
an illustration, one of the men told me of two cases that he closed 
When he got through with 
one man, he increased his insurance from $70,000 to $100,000, purely 
Another young man he wrote for $5000, and had 
additional policies sent on from the home office to make $50,000, which 


Patrons of Life Insurance;” 


very largely by using this as an argument. 
tlirough this means. 


he placed. 


We give you this information as a matter of encouragement. 


edition of 
issued. 


insurance. 


“Prominent Patrons of Life Insurance” 
Work has been going ahead on the new edition for several 
months, and The Spectator Company solicits the aid of the agents in 
compiling the important work showing the large customers in life 


So many letters similar to the foregoing have come to us that a new 


will be shortly 


In the meantime we have on hand several hundred copies of the 
present edition, and in order to stimulate the sale of same, we now 


offer the old edition, published three years ago, at just half of the usual 


price. 


New York. 


212 


prices, namely, 50 cents per copy for those bound in cloth, and 63 cents 
for those bound in leather. 


After the new edition has been published, 


the prices will be restored to $1 per copy in cloth binding and $1.25 
feather binding. Live agents are thus afforded a fine opportunity t 
procure a strong canvassing documefht at much less than the usual 
Here is a chance to obtain this book at a bargain price. Send 
in your orders at once to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
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